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LILAWATI. 


[Th*  Ulatoati  of  Bhascara  is  an  Indian  trvatisc  on  Algebra, 
whence  Cambridge  has  not  disdained  to  borrow  one  or  two  ele¬ 
gant  problems.  The  following  is  a  true  account  of  the  way  in 
whicli  the  old  mathematician  came  to  call  his  book  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  name.  I  fear  the  poor  little  girl  was  not  consol^.] 

Bhascara,  best  among  the  Asiatics 
At  Algebra’s  analysis  abstruse, 

Who  loved  to  furnish  his  most  learned  attics 
With  curious  problems,  of  but  little  use. 

Of  number-knots  an  earnest  disentangicr 

(Who  in  these  times  had  been  a  Senior  Wrangler), — 

This  same  Bhascara  had  a  daughter  fair, 

To  whom,  alas  I  some  astrologic  fable 
Predestined  days  of  wearying  despair, 

A  life  of  ennui  most  unutterable,  — 

Never  to  wear  the  bridal  gem-tiaras. 

Or  be  progenitrix  of  small  Bhascaras. 


Upon  her  brow  the  weight  of  sixteen  summers. 
And  at  her  tiny  feet  boy  suitors  knelt. 

And  to  her  lather’s  house  were  frequent  comers. 
Her  stern  doom  grieved  her.  “  A  most  erucl  fate  I 
Have  got  to  endure,”  thought  little  Lilawati. 

But  the  old  Brahmin’s  locks  were  not  the  grayest 
In  all  the  Deccan’s  opulent  towns  for  naught : 

His  daughter’s  future  to  the  Algebraist 
Gave  many  an  anxious  hour  of  troubled  thought 
Thus  reasoned  he :  “  Eaeh  ereature’s  life  has  in  it 
(So  sages  say)  at  least  one  Ineky  minute. 

“  My  Lilawati’s  lucky  moment  soon 
Must  come :  the  little  thing  Is  near  her  prime,  — 
More  beautiful  with  every  changing  moon ; 

And  all  my  pupils  put  her  charms  in  rhyme. 

And  in  Gayatri  measure  cut  queer  capers 
Upon  the  back  of  their  Equation  Papers. 

“  In  that  most  fortunate  moment  shall  she  wed : 

A  wise  astrologer  will  quickly  find  it.” 

The  thli^  was  done  almost  as  soon  as  said ; 

Ere  'Tune’s  swift  car  left  longer  tracks  behind  it. 
Bridegroom,  astrologer,  and  Brahmin’s  daughter 
Watched  the  roundliour-cup  in  its  bowl  of  water. 

But  even  an  Algebraist  will  vainly  struggle 
With  Destiny,  inexorable  Power; 

Vainly  does  mortal  cunning  strive  to  juggle 
'Tlie  stem  strong  law  that  sways  the  flying  hour. 
The  maiden  eyed  the  water,  —  glimpsed  her  curls  in 
it, — 

And  dropt  by  chance  one  of  her  bridal  pearls  in  it 


'The  white  gem-globule  filled  the  hole ;  swift  'Time 
Flew  bv  unmarked ;  the  lucky  moment  fled 
Unseen,  though  watched  for.  In  her  virgin-prime 
Lilawati  lived  and  died.  Bhascara  said : 

“  Weep  not  my  child,  before  Fate’s  closing  portal; — 
My  Algebra  shall  make  thy  name  immortal.” 

Mortimer  Collins. 


BOSTON  PORTRAITS  IN  FRENCH 
SE'rriNG. 

[Panagn  firom  the  last  section  of  a  aerial.  Unit  Moi»  en  Amt- 
ri^e,  by  M.  Ernst  Doverrisr  or  Uacbrnre,  now  appearing  In  the 
Rtvae  det  Deux  Afomfes.] 

Boston,  November,  1864. — I  am  everywrhere  re¬ 
ceived  witli  open  arms.  For  a  beginning  I  dined 
yesterday  with  the  Atlantic  Club,  with  the  chosen 
ones  of  the  literary  and  political  circles  of  Boston. 
There  were  several  present  of  Transatlantic  reputa¬ 
tion,  —  the  famous  naturalist  Agassiz ;  the  philoso¬ 
pher  and  poet,  Emerson:  Mr.  Sumner,  who  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  Senator  Wilson  of  Massachusetts ; 
Richard  Dana,  the  lawyer  and  distinguished  writ¬ 
er  ;  Wendell  Holmes,  the  celebrated  poet,  author  of 
a  song  that  has  become  almost  national ;  and  sev¬ 
eral  others,  more  or  less  known.  I  sat  between 
Emerson  and  Agassiz.  The  latter  Is  a  large  and 
robust  man,  with  big  hands  and  a  loud  voice,  but 
plain  and  sound  in  his  way  of  talking,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  a  little  hcav^  and  a  little  slow.  At 
all  events,  he  strikes  you  with  an  air  of  singular  in¬ 
tellectual  power.  Emerson  is  a  lean,  slender  man, 
of  a  somewhat  satirical  smile,  looking  very  little  like 
a  p^t,  but  very  much  like  a  philosopher ;  full  of 
originality  and  humor,  a  sort  of  Amphre,  more  ab¬ 
struse,  more  profound,  but  less  brilliant.  Senator 
Wilson  was  opposite,  a  man  of  great  merit,  sprung 
from  the  people,  and  preserving  in  his  talk  some¬ 
what  of  his  origin ;  but  nevertheiMS  worthy,  modest, 
and  of  a  countenance  that  bespeaks  both  honesty 
and  timidity. 

'The  Atlantic  Club  is  a  little  academe,  shut  to 
outsiders,  where  admission  is  obtained  only  on  the 
ground  of  literary  merit  and  personal  friendship. 
An  air  of  eminence  and  a  tone  of  cordiality  pervade 
this  unaflccted  and  gentle  coterie. 

I  have  made  two  new  acquaintances, — Mr.  Wen¬ 
dell  Phillips,  the  celebrated  Abolition  orator,  and 
Mr.  Quincy,  likewise  a  chief  of  that  party.  'The 
latter  is  a  man  of  distinguished  aspect,  a  fine  ex¬ 
pression  slightly  touched  with  disdainfulness.  He 
IS  an  agreeable  talker,  and  well  known  in  Boston 
for  his  scholarship.  He  showed  me  some  little  me- 
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morials  of  their  Colonial  history,  beginning  with  the 
coat  Franklin  wore  when  he  signed  the  alliance  with 
France,  and  Washington’s  epaulettes,  and  ending 
with  the  site  of  the  house,  now  no  longer  existing, 
where  Franklin  was  born,  and  the  6eld  of  battle  on 
Bunker's  Hill,  where  a  CTanite  shaft  marks  the  spot 
where  the  celebrated  Warren  died. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  about  Wendell 
Phillips  is  his  gentleness  and  go<^  nature.  One  can 
hardly  believe  that  this  man,  so  simple,  so  atl'able, 
is  the  mettlesome  speaker,  and  the  one  placed  by 
everybody  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  American  ora¬ 
tors.  He  is  a  large  man,  with  a  ridged  nose,  a 
prominent  chin,  an  open  brow,  auburn  hair  touched 
with  white,  eyes  of  a  pale  brown,  but  full  of  repose 
and  smiles,  seen  under  a  broad-brim  gray  hat,  which 
he  always  wears,  and  which  gives  him  the  look  of 
an  old  botanist.  They  say  he  is  the  possessor  of  a 
large  fortune,  which  he  devotes  entirely  to  the  cause 
of  Abolition.  Oue  asks,  in  looking  at  him,  where 
that  energy  is  hid  of  which  he  has  given  proof  so 
many  times  in  perilous  onset ;  and  where  is  the  pas¬ 
sionate  denuneiation  which  has  brought  him  the  hate 
of  the  slave-drivers. 

These  arc  the  men  I  have  seen  in  Boston,  as  sim¬ 
ple  in  feeling  as  they  are  superior  in  mind.  Go  into 
their  libraries,  museums,  everywhere,  you  find  this 
type  of  the  cultured  gentleman,  dressed  in  black, 
0{)en  and  bland  in  feature,  courteous  in  manners, 
and  replete  with  that  calm  of  the  pa-ssions,  which 
elevating  studies  always  produce.  A  nursery  of 
such  men  ought  to  be  the  salvation  of  a  people. 
When  I  remember  that  but  a  few  years  ago,  those 
who  dared  enroll  themselves  as  Abolitionists  were 
beaten  and  outraged,  and  sure  of  the  proscription 
of  public  opinion,  and  that  they  have  lx;cn  stead¬ 
fast  until,  to-day,  they  are  masters,  I  can  but  feel 
confident  in  the  future  of  America.  It  is  not  long 
since  Mr.  Phillips  was  followed  even  to  his  house  by 
a  menacing  populace,  and  his  friends  were  obliged 
to  arm  for  his  defence.  Once,  at  the  West,  while 
speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Democrats,  he  stood 
for  an  hour  exposed  to  a  shower  of  stones,  eggs,  and 
apples,  which  rained  from  all  sides.  Througli  all 
this,  and  even  while  the  presiding  oflicer  was  beg- 
ing  him  to  desist  for  fear  of  the  consequences,  he 
ept  a  calm  intrepidity.  When  I  went  to  visit  him 
at  his  small  and  modest  house,  he  showed  me  a  mar¬ 
ble  likeness  of  noble,  manly  features,  full  of  aston¬ 
ishing  grandeur.  It  was  the  bust  of  a  rude  farmer 
of  Connecticut,  the  heroic  John  Brown,  that  armed 
missionary  of  human  liberty.  I  saw  also  the  large 
pike,  with  which  this  almost  Biblical  warrior  fought 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  half-armed  fugitives  in  the 
Virginia  mountains.  Tlie  blood  of  John  Brown  is 
as  fruitful  as  that  of  all  the  martyrs.  His  grand 
old  figure  already  looms  of  legendary  proportions. 
When  the  black  regiments  go  into  battle,  they 
chant  the  war-song  of  “  Old  .John  Brown.” 

I  was  j'esterday  at  Longfellow’s  house.  He  lives 
at  Cambridge,  one  of  the  suburbs,  in  a  plain,  large 
wooden  mansion,  which  has,  I  don’t  know  what,  — 
antiquity  and  solemnity,  —  with  its  large  mansard 
roof,  its  ornamented  lightning-rods,  its  heavy  pilas¬ 
ters  in  the  fa9ade,  with  its  remnants  of  ancient  trees 
and  the  variegated  plots  about  them,  its  stiff  style 
of  parterre  a  la  Frangaise,  which  all  give  it,  as  they 
say  in  architecture,  an  epoch.  The  house  is,  indeed, 
a  sort  of  historical  memorial,  —  for  it  was  once  the 
head-quarters  of  Washington.  Two  montlis  ago  I 
was  1^  tiiithcr  b^  Mr.  Sumner.  On  that  visit  we 
did  not  stop  to  strike  the  iron  knocker  of  bis  oaken 


door,  but,  entering  at  once,  wandered  through  th« 
vacant  apartments,  and  left  our  cards  in  a  simple 
parlor,  and  then  left  the  premises  like  thieves,  I 
without  having  seen  either  servant,  dog,  or  master.  • 
Nevertheless,  the  books,  the  pictures,  and  other  ob-  I 
jects  of  art,  —  the  calm  and  bookish  air  of  the  li-  ! 
brary,  fragrant  with  flowers  as  it  was,  and  evincing  i 
a  taste  that  seemed  to  have  directed  every  arrange¬ 
ment  so  happily,  —  the  apparent  tranquillity  of  this 
domestic  centre,  the  open  and  hospitable  door, 
through  which  without  ceremony  we  had  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  family  sanctuary,  —  all  this  im¬ 
pressed  me  favorably  with  the  unknown  dwellers  of 
that  house.  I  returned  to  it  yesterday  in  coinpanj 
with  a  near  relative  of  the  poet.  In  consequence 
of  a  gre.at,  irreparable  grief,  which  has  saddened 
his  life,  Ivongfellow  has  emerged  but  seltlom  from 
his  household  circle,  and  has  not  wished  to  see  in  it 
but  a  small  number  of  his  old  fri'emls.  They  had 
said  to  me,  “  You  will  see  how  gooil,  lov,able,  and 
gracious  he  is.”  Some  even  added,  “  He  is  an 
angel.”  And  certainly'  if  ever  goodness  and  moral 
beauty  were  painted  in  visible  traces  on  a  human 
countenance,  there  they  were  in  the  sweet,  noble 
face  and  frank  and  gracious  address  of  the  man 
who  arose  to  extend  me  his  hand.  He  is  no  longer  i 
the  elegant-looking  poet  of  whom  I  have  seen  the 
print  in  the  shops,  lie  has  grown  terribly  old,  and 
changed  much  in  the  last  three  years.  His  long 
gray  hair  and  his  grand  full  grizzlv  beard  give  him 
the  air  of  old  Homer.  His  smile  has  an  inde-scriba- 
ble  sadness,  but  a  kind  of  womanly  sweetness  sfiU 
controls  his  grave  and  manly  face.  What  a  diffen 
ence  between  this  father  of  a  tranquil  family,  occn- 
pied  with  the  education  of  his  children  and  the  o^ 
dering  of  his  hoasehold,  and  our  Ilector-like  pocto, 
who  arc  always  putting  themselves  on  the  preten¬ 
tious  pedestal  of  their  own  conceit.  What  I  saw 
here  struck  me  as  much  in  his  favor,  as  the  theat¬ 
ric  charlatanism  and  base  pride  of  the  others  have 
disgusted  me. 

I  have  not  as  yet  become  much  acquainted  with 
his  works.  Among  some  things,  which  seem  to  me 
a  little  lukewarm  and  of  short  breath,  in  turning 
over  the  leaves,  I  have  found  others  quite  charm¬ 
ing,  always  marked  by  a  discreetness  and  exquisite 
dtdicacy,  which  has  become  a  part  of  his  manner. 
He  c.xcels  in  the  choice  of  words  and  images;  in 
freshness  and  morning  purity  of  coloring.  His  form 
is  always  rich  and  ornate,  but  he  has  nevcrthclesi 
such  a  disingenuous  way  about  him,  as  is,  so  to 
speak,  Homeric,  and  the  sign  of  a  true  poet,  lie 
finds  at  every  step  such  delicious  comparisons,  whicli 
though  sometimes  almost  childish,  ani  yet  full  of 
simple  and  serene  grandeur.  In  his  “  Evangeline' 
he  risked  perhaps  too  much  on  the  unfortunate 
metre,  but  it  is  nevertheless  quite  comparable  to  the 
Hermann  and  Dorothea  of  Goethe.  In  “  Hiawatha," 
his  inspiration,  ordinarily  tender  and  melancholv, 
raised  itself  without  effort  to  an  epic  grandeur,  la 
“  The  Golden  Legend  ”  ho  was  inspired  by  the  pliil- 
osopliic  symbolism  of  the  poetry  of  Germany.  His 
verses  fly  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  dispute  even  ia 
England  with  the  pathetic  Tennyson  for  supremacr 
over  its  readers.  I  have  seen  Americans  who  think 
he  has  too  much  of  sentimental  revery,  and  prefer 
to  the  tender  Longfellow  the  ardent  lyrics  of 
Bryant.  I  myself  think  him  a  genius  of  the  second 
rank,  a  demigod  certainly  of  the  flowery  regions  of 
the  poetical  Olympus,  inferior  to  the  great  gods  pe^ 
haps,  who  are  throned  on  the  summit  above  th« 
clouds  and  storms;  but  withal  a  moat  excellent 
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being,  full  of  charming,  simple  converse,  quiet,  un¬ 
affected,  prone  to  book^ishness,  but  sympatUzing  in 
all.  He  questioned  me  more  than  he  instructed  me, 
and  appeared  to  take  a  positive  and  passionate  in¬ 
terest  m  the  intellectual  movements  of  Europe,  and 
above  all  in  those  of  Paris. 

I  was  invited  to  dine  recently  with  Mr.  Loring,  a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  an  excellent  man,  much 
respected  of  all,  and  an  American  of  the  old 
school,  who  emptied  his  first  glass  of  wine  to  the 
health  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
related  the  story  of  the  Irigate  Constitution,  whose 
prow,  raised  on  a  column,  now  decorates  the  navy- 
yard.  I  was  subsequently  introduced  by  Mr.  Quincy 
to  a  weekly  gathenng  of  the  distin^ished  men  of 
Boston  at  the  house  of  Chief  Justice  Bigelow.  I 
saw  here  the  chief  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Winthrop,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  bears  honorably  the  name 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  Colonial  families.  He  is 
a  man  of  culture,  benevolent,  of  kind  and  easy  man¬ 
ners;  and  even  his  political  opponents  call  him 
loyal  and  generous.  The  next  day  I  went  to  his 
house,  and  found  it  full  of  family'  relics,  some  dating 
back  to  the  old  Provincial  days  when  his  ancestor 
was  Governor,  and  others  to  still  earlier  times  of  his 
fiunily  history  in  the  mother  country,  which  he 
showed  to  me  not  without  a  kind  of  pride.  He 
then  took  me  to  the  Athenaum,  and  its  gallery  of 
paintings,  which  did  not  by  any  means  give  me 
occasion  to  despise  American  art.  Some  of  the  for¬ 
eign  pictures  afforded  him  the  opportunity  to  des¬ 
cant  upon  the  varied  styles  of  the  masters.  Boston, 
without  appearing  so,  is  nevertheless  rich  in  treas¬ 
ures  of  art,  though  she  may  not  have  a  great 
museum.  Among  their  native  painters  they  count 
a  certain  Stewart,  a  brilliant  portraitist  of  the  last 
age ;  and  a  certain  Copley,  a  serious,  correct  paint¬ 
er,  but  a  little  dry,  though  a  sufficiently  powerful 
composer  of  scenes  and  costumes,  and  a  legitimate 
follower  of  the  English  school.  Mr.  Wintlirop  pre¬ 
sented  me  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  one  of  the  lions  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  but  a  lion  of  literature  rather  than  of  politics. 
Everything  at  his  dwelling  recalled  the  spacious  in¬ 
teriors  of  English  mansions,  —  an  air  of  comfort  and 
luxury,  tempered  by  a  taste  at  once  simple  and 
severe.  He  is  in  appearance  a  vigorous  old  man, 
careful  in  dress,  wearing  his  beard  in  the  English 
fashion,  and  indeed  resembling  an  English  parlia¬ 
mentarian  very  much.  His  bearing  is  interesting, 
and  extremely  notable,  though  perhaps  less  sympa¬ 
thetic  than  Mr.  Winthrop’s. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  Mr.  Everett.  The  other 
day  I  presented  myself  at  his  house,  and  found  an 
old  man  in  black,  of  medium  stature,  a  little  curved 
in  the  back,  rising  from  his  chair  to  receive  me  with 
the  simple  and  courteous  manners  of  a  perfect  gen¬ 
tleman.  The  apartment  in  which  we  were  was  a 
library,  which  served  both  as  a  study  and  a  parlor. 
It  is  forty  years  since  Mr.  Everett  was  in  France, 
and  yet  he  spoke  French  with  absolute  correctness. 
I  desired  of  course  to  get  at  the  core  of  the  man,  and 
to  speak  of  his  country  and  my  own,  to  sound  his 
opinions  a  little,  and  to  discover  wherein  we  could 
sympathize ;  but  to  a  perfect  politeness  and  the  ut¬ 
most  cordiality  Mr.  Everett  ioined  a  diplomatic  re¬ 
serve.  Instead  of  replying,  he  showed  me  the  books 
they  had  sent  him  for  disposition  at  the  Sailor’s  Fair, 
a  charitable  and  patriotic  movement  which  was  now 
occupying  his  time.  This  was  not  precisely  what  I 
wanted.  He  told  me,  further,  that  he  had  nearly  for¬ 
gotten  or  lost  sight  of  European  affairs.  He  seemed 


to  me  to  have  the  air  of  a  man  who  likes  his  lei¬ 
surely  walk  in  a  beautiful  garden,  and  is  not  pleased 
to  have  stones  fix>m  unknown  hands  thrown  upon 
the  gravelled  paths.  Such  is  often  the  disposition 
of  men  who  fbUow  literature  professionally,  and 
one  discovers  very  soon  that  by  nature  and  educa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Everett  is  above  all  thinM  a  scholar.  He 
belongs  to  that  academic  class  which  has  not  yet 
made  itself  a  separate  place  in  America,  but  is  forced 
to  take  the  disguise  of  a  politician  or  the  cloth  of  a 
clergyman.  Formerly,  when  surplice  was  the  mode, 
and  when  so  many  men,  who  have  since  abandoned 
it,  embraced  hy  fashion  the  holy  office,  Mr.  Everett 
was  a  renowned  preacher  in  the  Unitarian  faith,  or¬ 
nate  in  his  style  and  delighting  the  woman.  Later, 
all  the  literary  Pleiades  of  Boston  quitted  the  service 
of  God  for  that  of  man,  and  the  sacred  preacher  Ev¬ 
erett  is  now  become  lecturer  and  political  orator. 
This  new  career  and  a  remarkable  talent  have  made 
him  a  senator,  an  ambassador  to  England,  and  after 
Daniel  Webster’s  death,  whose  friend  and  disciple 
Mr.  Everett  was,  a  minister  of  state.  He  was  an 
“  old  Whig  ”  in  the  political  canvass  antecedent  to  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  election,  and  on  a  presidential  ticket  with 
Mr.  Bell,  who  at  the  outbreak  sided  with  the  South, 
while  Mr.  Everett  arrayed  himself  among  the  warm 
defenders  of  the  national  flag,  and  has  since  accepted 
the  Republican  doctrine  by  the  force  of  events,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  his  old  partisans,  of  whom  Mr.  Win¬ 
throp  is  the  only  one  who  has  rendered  him  justice 
and  remained  faitliful  to  him,  —  all  the  others  not 
being  able  to  pardon  what  they  call  his  treachery. 
I  know  Republicans  who  speak  evil  of  him  still  more 
than  the  Democrats.  In  truth,  Mr.  Everett  is  not 


ornamented  excessively,  —  not  a  word,  not  an  into¬ 
nation,  not  a  gesture,  which  is  not  studied.  They 
give  the  impression  that  we  get  from  certain  cele¬ 
brated  preachers,  “  How  admirable,  but  he  has  not 
converted  me  1  ” 

How  diflerent  the  eloquence  of  Wendell  Phillips ! 
I  have  just  heard  him  at  a  great  meeting,  convoked 
at  the  Music  Hall  to  listen  to  him  “  on  the  situa¬ 
tion.”  This  is  not  the  mere  refined  scholar.  Ho 
does  not  speak  for  the  press  only.  Ho  says  himself 
of  his  addresses,  that  they  are  only  talks.  Ho  told 
me  the  other  day,  when  he  had  come  from  a  lectur¬ 
ing  tour  in  Maine,  “  Our  trade  is  not  to  make  beau¬ 
tiful  orations,  but  to  convince  and  move.”  He  has 
an  effective  eloquence,  elevated  as  the  thoughts  re¬ 
quire,  but  simple  on  a  common  ground,  and  ever  on 
the  level  of  his  audience.  His  manner  is  self-pc^ 
sessed,  but  energetic  and  full  of  passion.  His  wit  is 
sharp  and  biting,  let  off  as  it  may  happen,  now  in 
the  most  familiar  exposition,  and  then  in  a  lofty 
strain  of  eloquence.  Above  all,  a  perfect  serenity, 
as  deep  as  his  convictions,  renders  him  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  extraordinary  speakers  that  I 
have  ever  heard.  I  know  that  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips 
is  a  revolutionist,  a  fanatic,  an  agitator,  a  radical, 
the  incarnation  even  of  radicalism,  but  he  has  a  mis¬ 
sion  in  stimulating  the  dormant  conscience  of  a 
people. 

One  of  the  houses  where  I  am  best  received, 
and  where  I  go  with  most  pleasure,  is  that  of  Dr. 
Howe,  an  ancient  Philhellene,  the  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  in  arms  of  Byron,  and  a  man  of  eneigetic 
and  chivalrous  character.  Madame  Howe,  who  is 
one  of  the  muses  of  Boston,  and  who,  to  borrow  the 
words  of  one  competent  to  judge,  is  “  almost  a 
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genius,”  is  morcovor  a  person  of  kindly  feelings  and 
penetrating  wit  She  has  introduecd  me  once  to  a 
club,  where  I  saw  Komc  very  curious  scenes,  lor  the 
women  here  have  their  clubs  as  well  as  the  men. 
It  is  a  literary  circle  of  ladies  of  fashion,  who  meet 
weekly,  and  men  are  rigorously  excluded.  £:vch 
lady  has  nevertheless  the  right  of  bringing  with  her 
one  cavalier,  one  only,  and  I  have  had  that  honor. 
The  reunion  had  an  academic  air.  They  sit  in  a 
circle  about  the  leading  spirits.  One  of  these,  re¬ 
clining  on  an  ottoman,  gives  in  a  kind  of  half-tone 
a  long  psychologico-mystical  discourse  upon  the 
moral  effects  of  opium  and  hashish,  ailcr  a  fashion 
suited  to  their  languishing  properties.  Then  an- 
otlicr  will  read  an  ode  or  some  piece  of  light  poetry. 
Tlie  company  preserve  an  imperturbable  decorum, 
and  express  their  satisfaction  by  delicate  smiles,  and 
all  such  discreet  fishions  of  approbation  as  come 
from  a  politeness  based  upon  the  extreme  of  good 
manners.  Emancipation,  however,  Ibllows  the  march 
to  the  supper-room.  Then  comes  free  and  eager 
chit-chat,  clicking  of  glasses,  joyous  voices ;  and  the 
obstreperous  ex|Mos  ion  resembles  that  of  a  flock  of 
school-children  just  let  out  All  of  a  sudden  comes 
silence.  Then  some  one  assumes  a  tragic  air  and 
enacts  a  scene,  inter  pocula,  amid  the  laughter  and 
prolonged  applause,  which  is  now  allowable.  The 
scene  changes  to  a.  court  of  justice,  and  the  actor 
imitaU's,  they  tell  me,  a  celebrated  advocate  of  the 
city,  with  all  those  shrieks,  stampings,  convulsions, 
and  capers  which  I  myself  have  often  wondered  at 
in  popular  orators.  This  comes  by  way  of  dessert ; 
ancl  all  the  particulars  of  the  literary  banquet  re¬ 
mind  me  of  those  dinners  in  China,  where  tlicy  be¬ 
gin  with  the  sweetmeats  and  perfumed  bonbons  and 
end  with  the  meats  and  well-peppered  ragouts. 

I  attended  yesterday  upon  a  lecture  by  the  phi¬ 
losopher  Emerson,  luid  I  wish  finally  to  do  him  jus¬ 
tice.  The  awkwardness  of  his  manner,  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  his  voice  disappear,  when  one  can  follow 
the  capricious  current  of  his  thoughts.  I  can  hardly 
recall  what  he  s.aid.  It  seemed  to  me  his  lecture 
had  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end ;  but  was, 
nevertheless,  so  studded  with  such  original  hints,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  language  so  racy,  with  touches  of  imagi¬ 
nation  so  unexpected  and  so  charming,  that  I  can 
comprehend  the  great  renown  attached  to  such  fan¬ 
tastic  and  profound  thoughts.  His  is  a  spirit  curi¬ 
ous  and  inquisitive,  and  more  like  Montaigne’s  than 
any  other's.  Like  him  he  is  a  sceptic  and  laugher, 
an  iconoclast  and  an  optimist.  If  he  is  accused  of 
scepticism  he  is  still  a  believer,  for  ho  has  faith  in 
the  seeking  of  truth,  and  in  the  moral  and  material 
rogress  of  the  world,  —  faith,  moreover,  in  the  in¬ 
cite  fecundity  of  human  nature.  That  which  he 
tlirusts  from  him  is  the  mere  conventionalities  of 
life,  obsolete  rules,  useless  baggage,  bunlens  that 
impede,  and  all  that,  renders  the  spirit  immobile. 
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I  DO  not  think  they  could  have  found  a  better 
place  to  hide  in  if  they  had  searched  over  all  the 
continent  To  be  sure  it  was  a  place  where  travel¬ 
lers  go,  but  not  in  crowds;  neither  is  it  a  dangerous 
class  of  the  community  which  froqiients,  or  rather 
which  darts  down  for  a  day  upon  Alont  Saint  Mi¬ 
chel,  and  hurries  o>'cr  the  castle,  and  is  off  again  in 
hot  haste  for  fear  of  the  tide.  I  will  tell  you  about 
Mont  Saint  Michel  presently;  but  in  the  mean  time 
it  may  be  better  to  tell  yeu  who  it  was  who  was  hid¬ 
ing  there. 


It  was  Mrs.  Mildmay,  who  was  once  so  well  known 
in  the  match-making  world,  whoso  pretty  daughten 
did  so  well,  and  made  such  good  marriages,  —  aod 
Nora,  the  last  of  that  fair  nock.  Mrs.  Mildmay 
was  not  the  least  in  the  world  what  is  called  a  ma- 
noeuvring  mother.  She  had  no  time  to  carry  her 
girls  about,  or  exhibit  them  at  public  places,  or  put 
them  up,  as  people  say,  in  the  market.  Possibly 
these  horrors  were  unknown  to  her,  even  in  concep¬ 
tion  ;  but  certainly  she  had  not  leisure  to  carry  them 
into  practice.  The  girls  were  not  beautiful,  and 
they  had  very  little  money ;  but  they  all  married 
at  eighteen,  with  a  curious  similarity  which  some¬ 
times  occurs  in  families.  Naturally  people  smiled 
when  Mrs.  Mildmay  complained,  as  she  sometimes 
did,  of  this  singular  run  of  luck,  and  grumbled  over 
the  loss  of  her  children.  She  cried  at  the  weddinns: 
but  then  it  is  part  of  a  mother’s  role  to  cry ;  and  the 
world  in  general,  and  the  men  without  exception, 
concluded  her  a  hypocrite,  and  envied  her  wonder¬ 
ful  good  fortune  and  success  in  getting  rid  of  her 
encumbrances.  One  thing,  however,  which  made 
it  appear  as  if  Mrs.  Mildmay  ailcr  all  might  possibly 
mean  what  she  sakl,  was  the  way  she  behaved  about 
Nora.  Nora  was  the  youngest,  light  and  lithe,  like 
a  tall  lily,  with  hair  of  that  Titian  color  which  has 
lately  become  so  popular,  and  great  eyes,  in  which 
the  tears  lay  so  near  the  surface  that  the  least  touch 
brought  them  down.  She  was  not  lively  nor  gay,  I 
to  speak  of,  except  on  very  rare  occasions ;  but  she  I 
was  tender-hearted,  and  moved  by  any  appeal  to  ! 
her  sympathies  which  did  not  come  from  the  legal¬ 
ized  authorities.  Thus,  she  was  not  by  any  means 
too  angelical  to  rebel  when  laws  were  made  that  ; 
she  did  not  approve  of,  or  when  Mrs.  Mildmay  was 
struck  with  tlic  curious  whim  of  having  her  own 
way,  and  not  her  daughter’s,  which  happened  now  j 
and  then.  But  let  anybody  appeal  to  her  from  out-  j 
side,  and  immediately  the  big  drops  would  gather  in  | 
Nora’s  eyes,  and  all  her  tender  soul  be  moved.  She  , 
was  the  kind  of  girl  who  might  fall  in  love  off-hand,  [ 
without  two  thoughts  about  it,  and  fight  and  heat  ' 
half  a  dozen  mothers  for  her  ten  minutes’  attach-  ' 
ment.  j 

And  she  was  the  last  of  all  the  flock ;  and  the  poor  ; 
woman,  who  had  brought  them  .all  up  to  be  other  ! 

n lie’s  wives,  began  to  look  forward  with  horror  | 
ic  prospect  of  being  left  all  alone.  She  thought  | 
to  herself,  if  she  could  but  save  the  last,  —  if  she  : 
could  but  keep  her  sweet  companion  a  little  longer,  | 
until  the  time  when  Nora  should  have  “  sense,”  and  i 
bo  able  to  exercise  that  impossible  suffrage  which 
the  fathers  and  mothers  somehow  seem  to  believe  i 
in,  and  make  a  good  choice.  Perhaps  in  the  deptlis  ■ 
of  her  heart  poor  Mrs.  Mildmay  hoped  or  dreamed  : 
that  she  herself  might  somewhere  light  upon  the  not  j 
altogether  impossible  son-in-law  who  would  be  a  son  | 
to  her,  and  spare  her  a  little  of  her  daughter.  Such  ; 
futile  lire?  ms  do  linger  in  the  corners  of  the  female  ! 
mind  long  after  it  ought  to  have  learned  better.  : 
Anyhow,  Mrs.  Mildmay  was  like  the  queen  whose  | 
princess  was  to  bo  all  safe  if  she  could  but  be  shut  ' 
up  in  a  tower,  and  kept  from  all  possibility  of  inter-  j 
course  with  old  women  spinning  until  she  had  p.'issed  i 
her  eighteenth  birthd^.  It  w.is  not  old  women,  but  I 
young  men,  of  whom  Jfora’s  mother  was  afraid ;  but  j 
she  thought  foolishly  that  she  would  feel  safe  if  -she  ^ 
had  only  tided  over  tlic  perilous  boundaries  of  that 
eighteenth  year. 

Ami  of  course  everybody  knows  how  little  she  j 
went  out  that  last  winter ;  how  she  kept  poor  Nora  | 
shut  up,  to  her  intensest  indignation,  and  such  sym-  | 
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pathy  on  the  part  of  her  emancipated  contempora¬ 
ries  that  schemes  of  forcible  rescue  were  discussed 
at  innumerable  teas,  over  the  five  o’clock  bread-and- 
butter.  And  then  Mrs.  Mildmay  went  abroad,  the 
heartless  woman ;  not  a.s  other  people  do,  to  places 
where  a  poor  girl  could  have  a  little  amusement,  but 
to  poky  places  where  tourists  go,  and  artists,  and 
anuquaries,  and  travellers  of  that  description.  She 
was  so  good  to  Nora,  that  the  girl  would  have  been 
in  transports  of  griititude,  had  she  not  been,  as  she 
was,  an  injured  woman,  kept  in  the  background  by 
a  cruel  parent  Nora  did  not  make  the  journey  so 
pleasant  .os  it  might  have  been  to  her  mother.  She 
did  not  in  the  least  understand  the  mournful  yearn¬ 
ing  over  her  last  companion  which  lay  deep  under 
Mrs.  Mildmay’s  smile.  It  was  not  to  be  e.xpcctcd 
that  she  could  umlerstind  it ;  and  she  was  young 
and  wanted  pleasure,  and  to  have  her  day  as  her 
sisters  had.  She  was  cross  many  and  many  a  day 
when  the  poor  mother  was  trying  all  that  woman 
could  do  to  i>lcasc  and  amuse  her,  and  call  back  her 
child’s  heart.  But  as  for  Nora,  instead  of  letting  her 
motlior  have  it,  she  stood  at  the  door  in  her  youthful 
wantonness,  and  held  that  heart  in  her  hand,  like  a 
bird,  ready  to  let  it  fly  she  could  not  tell  where. 
And  this  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  they  came  to 
the  quaintest  nest  that  ever  fluttering  bird  was  caged 
in,  where  Michael  the  Archangel,  on  the  pinnacles 
of  his  chapel,  sets  one  foot  on  land  and  one  on  sea 

If  anybody  could  be  safe  under  such  circumstan¬ 
ces,  surely  it  must  have  been  there ;  for  there  was 
not  a  man  on  the  rock  except  the  fishers,  and  I.ie 
Brique  the  guide,  who  took  care  of  the  travellers 
on  tlie  dangerous  sands,  and  the  brisk  Cure,  and  M. 
le  Aumonicr.  As  for  the  travellers,  Mrs.  Mildmay 
felt  sure  she  had  nothing  to  fear.  It  was  a  poky 
place,  and  they  were  only  poky  people  who  vent¬ 
ured  so  fiir,  —  people  who  wrote  books  about  rural 
manners  anil  customs,  or  archasologists,  or  artists,  or 
devout  Catholics,  or  tourist  English ;  and  Nora  was 
in  as  little  danger  with  such  visitors  as  with  M.  le 
Auinonier  himself.  And  the  best  of  it  was,  that  the 
girl  was  pleased,  and  liked  the  idea  of  living  where 
never  civilized  Christian  had  lived  before,  and  of 
being  cut  oil'  from  the  world  twice  a  day  when  there 
were  spring-titles,  on  an  inaccessible  rock,  where  an 
enchanted  princess  might  have  lived,  surrounded  by 
sands  that  swallowed  people  up,  and  a  sea  that  came 
upon  you  without  any  warning.  She  liked  it  per¬ 
versely  as  girls  do,  au<l  poor  Mrs.  Mildm.ay  was  at 
ease  in  her  mind,  though  very  far  from  being  at  ease 
in  her  l)ody.  For  all  the  roads  are  stairs  at  Mont 
Saint  Michel ;  and  the  population  not  only  catch 
and  sell  and  cat,  but  breathe  fish  in  all  its  stages  of 
existence  after  death.  That  fine,  infinitesimal,  all- 
pervading  quintessence  of  herrings  and  cockles, 
which  is  called  air  in  most  fishing-towns,  was  con¬ 
centrated  into  a  finer  and  more  subtle  ichor  still  on 
the  Andiangel’s  rock ;  and  M.  le  Aumonier’s  fauteuil, 
which  he  had  pliu-ed  at  the  service  of  the  ladies,  was 
but  a  hard  arm-chair. 

Mrs.  Mildmay  was  happy  in  her  mind,  but  she 
was  very  uneasy  in  her  person,  and  asked  herself 
many  a  (bay,  as  she  looked  over  the  vast  expanse  of 
sand  and  iri'Cffular  lines  of  sea,  and  saw  the  pilgrim 
processions  winding  with  their  crosses  over  the  dan¬ 
gerous  paths,  or  “  kilted  ”  into  nondescript  creatures, 
neither  men  nor  women,  to  cross  the  chance  currents 
that  traversed  it,  whether  her  safety  was  worth  the 
trouble.  The  pilgrims,  and  the  indiscriminate  host, 
all  alike  kiltcil ;  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
went  day  by  day  to  get  cockles  and  anything  else 


that  came  in  their  way;  and  the  stealthy  tides  that 
hurried  up  with  a  silent  spring,  like  a  beast  of  prey; 
and  the  sands  that  sunk  under  the  traveller’s  feet, 
where  IjC  Brique  ran  to  and  fro  all  the  long  day 
with  his  bare  Hercules  legs,  and  the  bit  of  ribbon  on 
his  breast,  that  answered  for  eighteen  lives  saved ; 
was  ail  that  was  ever  to  be  seen  from  the  windows ; 
except  now  and  then,  indeed,  when  the  monotonous 
eadence  of  the  chant  announced  a  jirocession  going 
up  to  do  honor  to  St.  Michael,  dressed  all  in  its  best, 
with  now  and  then  a  magnificent  Norman  cap,  or 
even  by  times  a  scared  and  weary  Bretonne,  to  give 
it  a  little  interest ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Mild¬ 
may  not  being  an  artist,  thought  but  little  of  the 
castle  or  the  chapel  half-way  up  to  heaven,  where 
the  Archangel  held  airy  sway.  They  were  very  fine 
no  doubt,  but  she  would  not  have  given  the  prospect 
from  her  own  little  house  at  the  corner  of  Park  Lane, 
with  a  peep  over  the  Park,  for  half  a  dozen  Gothic 
castles.  And  no  doubt  she  was  right. 

But  Nora  happily  was  of  a  different  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  The  oddness  of  everything  caught  her  fancy. 
She  even  changed  out  of  her  natural  style,  and  took 
to  laughing  instead  of  crying,  and  grew  a  finished 
coquette  in  a  moment,  and  bewildered  Le  Brique, 
and  did  her  best  to  turn  the  head  of  that  good  Curd. 
She  used  to  drag  her  poor  mamma,  or,  when  Mrs. 
Mildmay  rebelled,  the  respectable  Briggs,  her  mam¬ 
ma’s  maid,  up  all  the  horrible  stairs  to  the  chapel 
every  time  there  was  a  pilgrimage,  —  and  that  was 
so  often  that  Briggs’s  knees  gave  way  at  the  very 
thought.  Anil  the  Cure,  when  he  led  the  choir,  and 
when  It  was  M.  le  Aumonler  who  said  ma.'s,  looked 
round  and  noddiHl  at  her,  and  meta])horIcally 
elappcd  his  hands  in  the  middle  of  the  service  when 
Nor.v’s  clear,  cultivated  voice  rose  up  alwvc  those  of 
the  fisher  maidens,  and  soared  away  Into  the  dim 
old  vault,  in  the  Agnus  Dei.  The  gooil  man  h.id  a 
French-horn  which  he  loved,  and  from  which  he 
u-sed  to  interject  a  note  when  the  singers  went  too 
low ;  but  they  did  not  go  too  low  when  Nora  was 
there,  and  he  blew  out  his  accompanying  cadence 
for  pure  love.  It  was  good  to  see  him  bringing  in 
this  instrument,  carr^’Ing  it  In  his  arms  as  if  it  had 
been  a  baby ;  and  it  was  all  the  instrument  they 
had  at  Mont  Saint  Michel  —  except  to  be  sure  in 
the  Castle  chapel,  where  the  pilgrims  went,  carrying 
with  them  sometimes  an  odd  enough  music.  All 
these  primitive  surroundings  had,  it  appeared,  a 
good  effect  upon  Nora;  and  Mrs.  Mildmay,  poor 
soul,  thanked  Heaven,  and  breathed  a  little  freer, 
and  put  up  with  the  atmosphere  of  fishes  and  the 
want  of  funiituie,  and  M.  le  Aumonier’s  ann-chair. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  one  fair,  slumbrous 
July  day,  when  Mrs.  Mildmay  was  alone  indoors. 
From  her  window  she  could  look  down  on  the  ram¬ 
parts  and  on  the  vast  sands  beyond,  and  the  low 
line  of  the  Norman  coast,  and  Avranches  on  its  hill, 
shining  where  It  stands,  and  looking  a  great  deal 
more  agreeable  in  the  distance  than  it  Wks  on  a 
neaier  view,  like  many  other  things. 

Down  below  was  an  old  bastion,  sweet  with  a  flut¬ 
tering  parterre  of  white  pinks,  and  fanned  by  the 
great  leaves  of  M.  le  Aumonier’s  favorite  fig-tree. 
The  sun  y/aa  glaring  on  Avranches  in  the  distance, 
and  on  the  sea  close  at  hand,  and  on  the  odd  little 
groups  on  the  sands,  like  specks,  —  the  cocklc-gath- 
crers  at  their  work ;  and  the  windows  were  open, 
and  no  smell  of  fish,  though  there  were  so  many  it, 
came  from  the  sea.  And  a  soft  sort  of  drowsy  con¬ 
tent  came  over  Mrs.  Mildmay.  Nora  was  out  as 
usual,  no  doubt  rambling  about  the  castle  halls  and 
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chapels,  or  out  on  the  breezy  ramparts,  making 
abortive  sketches,  and  enjoying  herself.  At  last  she 
had  begun  to  taste  again  the  child’s  pleasures,  —  to 
love  the  air  and  the  blue  sky,  and  to  be  happy  in 
her  youth  and  her  existence  without  asking  anything 
else ;  and  a  feeling  that  the  eighteenth  year  might 
after  all  be  tided  over,  and  the  good  choice  made, 
and  the  not  Impossible  son-in-law  might  yet  be  found 
in  the  future  to  glad  the  mother’s  eye,  came  into 
Mrs.  Mildmay’s  heaid.  This  is  what  she  was  think¬ 
ing  when  she  heard  some  one  come  in  at  the  door. 
Dwrs  have  no  locks  in  Mont  Saint  Michel,  so  that 
even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  an  English  lady 
cannot  shut  them,  but  must  take  her  chance  like  her 
neighbors.  Perhaps  it  was  Nora,  —  perhaps  it  was 
M.  le  Aumonier  coming  in  for  a  chat.  But  it  was  a 
step  slightly  hesitating,  which  lingered  and  stopped, 
and  then  came  on.  Mrs.  Mildmay  did  not  take 
much  notice,  for  by  this  time  she  was  used  to  the 
place,  and  she  went  on  with  her  thoughts,  even  after 
the  door  of  her  own  room  was  tapped  at  and  opened. 
“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  an  English  voice ;  “  could 
you  tell  me —  Good  heavens !” — and  here  the  in¬ 
truder  stopped  short 

Mrs.  Mildmay  turned  round  from  the  peaceful 
Norman  landscape  and  her  dreams  of  peace;  she 
gave  a  great  cry,  and  started  up  to  her  feet,  and 
looked  him  in  the  face.  In  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  all  her  fair  hopes  went  toppling 
over  like  a  hous<i  of  cards.  lie  might  well  say  goo«l 
heavens !  For  her  part  it  was  all  she  could  do  to 
keep  the  sudden  tears  of  vexation  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  dismay  within  her  smarting  eyes. 

“  Who  would  have  thought  to  find  you  here  ?  ”  he 
said,  coming  in  and  holding  out  his  hand  to  her; 
and  she  could  not  refuse  to  take  it.  She  could  not 
accuse  him  of  coming  to  look  for  Nora.  She  could 
not  call  in  Fran9oIs  and  M.  le  Cur^  and  a  few  of  the 
villagers,  and  have  him  pitched  over  the  ramparts, 
as  she  would  have  liked  to  do.  She  had  to  give 
him  her  hand,  all  trembling,  and  to  say,  “  How  do 
you  do.  Sir  Harry  ?  ”  as  politeness  demanded.  And 
at  any  moment  Nora  might  come  in,  who  might  not 
have  her  mother’s  objections !  For  he  was  a  bright- 
eyed,  gallant  young  fellow,  and  would  have  given 
the  Cure  and  Fran9ois  enough  to  do,  had  Mrs.  Slild- 
may’s  benevolent  desire  been  carried  out.  He  came 
up  to  her  with  such  eager  cordiality,  and  such  an 
anectlonate  Interest  in  her  movements,  that  she 
could  not  entertain  the  soothing  Idea  that  possibly 
it  was  not  that  he  meant.  Alas !  the  poor  mother 
knew  all  about  it.  She  knew  how  civil  they  always 
were,  and  how  anxious  to  please.  She  knew  the 
very  smile,  and  the  air  of  such  deep  deference,  and 
the  profound,  disinterested  devotion.  “  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  you  are  statjing  here  ?  ”  he  said.  “  What 
luck  I  I  have  just  sent  my  traps  to  the  inn,  for  a  few 
days’  —  hum  —  fishing,  you  know;  but  I  did  not 
know  what  good  fortune  awaited  me  !  ”  —  The 
dreadful,  deceitful  young  hypocrite  1  And  he  sat 
down  without  being  invited,  and  set  a  chair  for  him¬ 
self  opposite  the  door,  where  he  could  see  everyboily 
who  entcreil;  and  Nora  might  come  in  any  min¬ 
ute  !  Mrs.  Mildmay  felt  that  affairs  were  critical, 
and  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 

“  I  was  just  going  up  to  the  chapel,”  she  said,  with 
outward  calm,  but  all  the  inward  commotion  which 
arises  from  telling  a  lie.  “  I  shall  be  glad  to  show 
it  you.  Come,  it  will  be  so  good  of  you  to  give  me 
your  arm  up  all  those  stairs.” 

“  What  now  ?  ”  said  Sir  Harry ;  “you  can’t  think 
how  hot  it  is  outside ;  and  the  smell  of  the  fish.  Of 


course  I  shall  be  delighted ;  but  if  I  might  advise, 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening —  ” 

“  O,  we  are  not  in  It^y,  you  know,”  Mrs.  Mild¬ 
may  said.  “  I  never  feel  it  too  hot  here,  and  we  go 
out  in  hats,  and  don’t  make  any  toilette.  The  Ch4- 
teau  is  well  worth  seeing ;  I  am  pretty  well  up  in  it 
now,  and  we  are  just  going  away.  Come,  it  will  be 
charming  to  show  you  everything,”  said  the  unprin¬ 
cipled  woman;  and  with  all  this  string  of  fibs  she 
led  him  out,  and  took  his  arm  as  she  had  said,  and 
climbed  the  stairs,  and  pointed  out  all  the  views  to 
him.  Nora  was  no  doubt  on  the  sands,  and  so  long 
as  she  absorbed  him  in  architecture,  and  kept  his 
eyes  turned  upwards,  no  immediate  harm  could 
come  of  it.  It  was  very  hot,  and  the  sun  blazed 
down  upon  all  the  stony  ramparts  and  all  the  scorch¬ 
ing  stairs,  and  the  fish  was  overwhelming,  and  the 
ascent  more  inhuman  than  ever.  Mrs.  Mildmay  felt 
as  if  she  must  drop,  but  still  she  hurried  on.  She 
told  him  the  dates  of  the  building  (and  made  a  dread¬ 
ful  mess  of  it),  and  the  legend,  and  how  it  had  all 
come  about ;  and  pointed  out  the  chapel,  towering, 
clustering  up,  a  climax  to  all  those  buttresses  and 
pinnacles,  where  the  Archangel  stood  enthroned. 
Poor  soul  1  she  did  it  as  the  slave-woman  crossed 
the  ice,  that  her  child  might  not  be  taken  away  from 
her.  Sir  Harry  Preston’s  good-looking  young  face 
was  as  terrible  to  her  as  if  he  had  been  a  hideous 
planter  who  would  have  whipped  Nora  and  made 
her  pick  cotton.  Had  he  not  already  paid  the  poor 
girl  attention,  and  made  a^  sorts  of  deceitful  pre¬ 
tences  to  gain  admission  in  Park  Lane  ?  And  thus 
she  toiled  on,  half  fainting,  up  to  the  castle  door. 

What  was  the  awful  spectacle  that  the  mother 
found  awaiting  her  there?  Sir  Harry  thought  it 
the  prettiest  sight  in  the  world,  but  ^Irs.  Mildmay 
grasped  his  arm  to  support  herself  when  it  dawned 
upon  her,  and  would  have  fallen  if  he  had  not  caught 
her.  It  was  simply  Nora,  seated  under  the  gloomy 
portal,  just  where  the  portcullis  came  down,  sitting 
against  the  gloom,  with  the  darkness  going  oil’  into 
a  deep  black  curve  behind  her,  with  her  Titian  hair 
blown  about  her  shoulders,  her  hat  off,  her  soft 
cheeks  glowing,  her  great  eyes  opening  wide  with 
wonder,  and  —  Heaven  knows  what  besides.  That 
was  what  the  poor  mother’s  over-caution  had 
brought  upon  her.  He  might  have  gone  away,  but 
she  had  insisted  on  bringing  him  here.  If  she  did 
not  faint  it  was  only  from  the  fear  that  he  might  say 
something  to  Nora  over  her  prostrate  body.  Mrs. 
Mildmay  sat  down  on  the  stair  beside  her  daughter, 
and  looked  piteously  in  her  face,  and  made  a  last 
trial.  How  she  had  the  strength  for  it  she  never 
could  tell. 

“  Nora,  my  love,  I  am  sure  you  are  tired,”  she  said. 
“  Is  it  not  surprising  to  see  Sir  Harry  here  ?  I  am 
going  to  show  him  the  chapel;  but  I  am  sure  you  are 
tired  and  hot,  and  want  to  go  home.  Go  and  lie 
down  a  little  and  rest,  and  never  mind  waiting  for 
me.  We  arc  going  away  so  soon,  you  know,  I  should 
like  to  sec  the  chapel  once  more.” 

All  this  Mrs.  Mildmay  accompanied  with  looks 
which  were  much  more  eloiment  than  words, — 
looks  which  said,  “  You  know  I  dare  not  speak  any 
plainer.  O,  go  home,  and  don’t  drive  me  to  de¬ 
spair  !  ”  And  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Nora 
should  like  being  sent  home,  —  though  she  was  not 
quite  prepared,  oeing  taken  thus  all  in  a  moment, 
to  fly  in  her  mother’s  face. 

She  sat  on  the  stair  and  mused,  and  it  all  went 
very  quickly  through  her  young  head.  Naturally 
she  saw  the  matter  fit)m  a  point  of  view  very  dif- 
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ferent  from  that  of  Mrs.  Mildmay ;  but  Nora  was  at 
the  bottom  a  good  girl  enough,  and  she  did  not  want, 
as  we  have  said,  to  fly  in  her  mother’s  faee.  She 
had  shaken  hands  with  Sir  Harry,  and  when  she 
saw  him  it  had  eertainly  oceurred  to  her  that  he 
would  be  rather  a  pleasant  change  from  the  Cur^ 
and  Le  Brique ;  and  if  it  should  perhaps  prove  pos¬ 
sible  to  please  her  mother  and  not  to  send  away  the 
stranger — just  then  a  happy  inspiration  came  to 
Nora.  She  put  on  her  hat,  and  got  up  from  the 
stair,  and  took  Mrs.  Mildmay’s  arm. 

“  Mamma,  I  think  Sir  Harry  had  better  look  at 
the  chapel  by  himself,”  she  said,  with  a  freedom 
which  pretty  young  women  of  eighteen  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  take.  “Fran9ois  is  there,  and  will  tell  him 
all  about  it.  It  is  a  great  deal  too  hot  for  you  to  be 
out,  and  I  am  as  tired  as  ever  I  can  be.  Good  by. 
Sir  Harry.  You  will  find  that  Fran9ois  can  tell 
you  ever^hing.”  It  was  done  with  a  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural  impertinence,  but  yet  it  cost  poor  Nora  some¬ 
thing.  She  had  seen  just  for  one  moment  the  plead¬ 
ing  of  her  mother’s  eyes,  and  she  had  been  startled 
by  it  Her  heart  for  the  moment  gave  in  to  the 
superior  force.  Sir  Harry  was  a  pleasant  diversion ; 
but  still,  if  it  was  so  serious  as  that.  And  she  turned 
to  the  descent,  and  turned  her  back  upon  him,  and 
left  him  to  go  sight-seeing,  as  if  it  was  quite  natural 
for  a  young  man  to  come  two  days’  journey  out  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  run  the  nsk  of  being  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  sands  or  the  tide,  to  study  architect¬ 
ure  at  Mont  Saint  Michel.  When  Mrs.  Mildmay 
saw  it  her  heart  leaped  up  in  her  fatigued  bosom. 
She  began  to  be  sorry  for  Sir  Harry  as  soon  as  she 
thought  Nora  did  not  mind.  After  all  he  had  a  nice 
young  face,  and  the  blank  look  upon  it  went  to  her 
heart. 

“  Perhaps  we  may  meet  again,”  said  the  relenting 
woman.  “  Good  by.  Sir  Harry.  But  we  are  going 
away  almost  directly,”  she  said,  with  renewed  panic ; 
and  then,  divided  between  cruelty  and  compunc¬ 
tion,  went  away  after  her  daughter,  with  knees 
that  trembled,  and  took  Nora’s  arm.  As  for  Sir 
Harry,  he  ascended  up  under  the  dark  portal,  up 
all  those'  gloomy  steps,  in  far  from  a  cheerful  frame 
of  mind.  As  if  he  cared  for  the  castle,  or  Fran- 
9oi8’s  explanations !  And  the  two  ladies  continued 
their  way  down  the  scorching  stairs. 

But  it  was  not  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
After  Sir  Harry  was  out  of  sight  Nora  did  not 
afford  one  word  to  her  dejM'ecating,  guilty  mother. 
Her  great  eyes  grew  bigger  and  bigger,  and  swam 
translucent  in  those  two  tears  which  filled  them 
just  to  overflowing.  After  all,  perhaps,  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  He  was  very  nice,  and  had 
paid  her  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and,  on  the 
whole,  was  very  different  from  Le  Brique  and 
M.  le  Cur<i.  And  then  to  think  he  should  have 


come  here  in  such  a  romantic,  unexpected  way. 
She  did  not  say  a  word  all  the  way  down,  and 
when  she  got  home  she  bad  a  headache,  and  took 
refuge  in  her  own  room,  and  cried.  And  poor  Mrs. 
Mildmay  took  her  seat  again,  very  gloomy,  in  M. 
le  Aumonier’s  arm-chair,  and  watched  the  reflection 
of  the  sunset  burning  far  away  on  the  church-tower 
at  Avranches,  and  the  cockle-gatherers  coming  home 
from  the  sands,  and  the  slow  evening  clouds  settling 
down_  upon  the  great,  monotonous,  colorless  waste, 
with  its  margin  of  doubtful  fields, — and  felt  in  her 
heart,  poor  woman,  that  the  repose  of  Moot  Saint 
Michel  was  at  an  end. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it  should  end 
just  in  this  way  if  Sir  Harry  was  good  for  anything ; 


and  he  was  good  for  a  great  deal.  The  poor  young 
man  could  not  sleep  all  night;  that  is  to  say,  he 
slept  about  twice  as  long  as  Mrs.  Mildmay  did,  but 
that  was  a  different  matter;  and  in  the  morning 
he  regained  his  courage.  If  Mont  Saint  Michel 
was  a  good  place  to  hide  in,  it  was  a  far  better, 
indeed,  a  perfectly  unexceptionable  place  to  make 
love  in.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  ended  in  that 
church  in  Knightsbridge,  amid  a  great  flutter  of 
lace  and  display  of  jewels.  The  best  of  it  was, 
that  Sir  Harry  managed  somehow  to  impress  upon 
Mrs.  Mildmay’s  mind  the  idea  that  he  was  the 
impossible  son-in-law.  It  was  a  delusion  she  had 
never  given  in  to  before,  though  she  had  so  many 
daughters  married.  But  it  must  be  allowed  there 
was  something  touching  in  the  way  he  gave  her 
his  arm  up  and  down  those  stony  stairs,  and  sought 
her  society,  and  made  love  to  her.  When  they 
left  that  bttle  rocky  refuge,  even  the  mother  was 
reluctant  to  dismiss  the  young  invader  who  had 
made  a  conquest  of  her ;  and  the  fact  was  she  gave 
in  quite  willingly  at  last,  and  went  down  to  Sir 
Harry’s  place  in  the  country  to  wait  for  them  when 
the  young  people  went  away  upon  their  wedding 
tour;  though  the  other  girls  thought  it  was  not 
fair.  And  they  had  a  picture  made  of  Mont  Saint 
Michel,  standing  all  lonely  amid  its  sands,  between 
earth  and  sea.  And  the  historian  of  this  adventure 
cannot  do  better  than  add  as  her  moral,  that  the 
Archangel  still  stands  divinely  poised  as  Raphael 
made  him,  on  his  point  of  rock,  and  that  there  is 
not  a  better  hiding-place  to  be  found  anywhere,  if 
one  should  happen  to  have  Mrs.  Mildmay’s  fair 
pretext  or  any  other  reasonable  cause  to  seek  a 
refuge  a  little  way  out  eff  the  civilized  world. 


“  PEACE  ON  EARTH.” 

The  last  time  that  the  season  of  “  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men  ”  came  round,  the  great  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  free  and  slave  powers  in  America 
had  not  yet  come  to  death-grips.  Here,  at  least, 
many  people  still  believed  that  the  Southern  States 
could  not  be  subdued,  and  were  sure  sooner  or  later 
to  establish  their  independence,  and  a  new  pedity 
which  would  act  for  the  rest  of  time  as  a  healthy 
corrective  to  the  dangerously  popular  institutions 
and  ideas  of  New  En^and.  •  The  year  has  passed, 
and  the  great  revolutionary  epic  of  our  time  has 
closed.  Perhaps  some  of  us  may  still  stop  short  of 
Mr.  Seward’s  triumphant  summing  up: — “Death,” 
he  says  in  his  yearly  address  to  his  fellow-citizens  at 
Auburn,  “death  has  removed  his  victims;  liberty 
has  crowned  her  heroes ;  humanity  has  crowned  her 
martjTs ;  the  sick  and  the  stricken  are  cured ;  the 
surviving  combatants  are  fraternizing;  and  the  coun¬ 
try  —  the  olyect  of  our  just  pride,  and  lawful  affec¬ 
tion —  once  more  stands  collected  and  composed, 
firmer,  stronger,  and  more  majestic  than  ever  before, 
without  one  cause  of  dangerous  discontent  at  home, 
and  without  an  enemy  in  the  world.”  "We  may 
think  him  somewhat  too  hopeful  in  the  breadth  of 
his  assertions,  and  may  have  our  fears  that  it  may 
take  a  generation  yet  to  weld  again  into  one  broth¬ 
erhood  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  But,  when  he 

Eredicts  so  fearlessly  that  “  under  next  October’s  sun 
e  shall  be  able,  with  his  fellow-townsmen  in  Auburn, 
to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and 
union  throughout  the  land,”  we  cannot  but  own  that 
earlier  prophecies  of  his,  which  seemed  at  least  as 
rash,  have  been  fulfilled  almost  to  the  letter.  In  any 
case,  we  do  all  willingly  now  admit,  and  honor,  the 
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marvellous  energy  and  constaney  with  which  the 
great  game  has  been  played  out  by  the  American 
people.  As  one  of  the  many  Englishmen  whose 
liuth  in  that  people  never  faltered  during  the  con¬ 
test,  I  do  most  heartily  rejoice  to  see  that  all  classes 
of  my  countrymen  are  at  last  not  only  ready  to  ap¬ 
preciate,  but  hearty  in  their  appreciation  of,  what 
has  been  done  for  freedom  in  America  in  this  revo¬ 
lutionary  war.  I  am  sure  that  we  now  only  want 
further  knowletlgc  of  facts  to  honor  our  kith  and  kin 
across  the  Atl-mtic  as  they  deserve  to  bo  honored, 
for  the  glorious  sacrifices  which  they  made  of  all 
that  was  most  precious  and  dearest  to  them  in  a 
struggle  upon  wiiich  not  only  their  own  life  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  but  tlie  future  of  at  least  one  third  of  the  world, 
was  at  stake. 

In  this  belief,  I  think  that  Christmas  is  the  right 
time  for  bringing  out  into  somewhat  clearer  light  a 
side  of  the  drama  which  has  not  been  as  yet  fairly 
presented  to  us  here :  I  mean,  first,  the  strain  on  the 
resources  of  the  Northern  States  while  the  war  last¬ 
ed  ;  and,  secondly,  the  heroism  of  the  men  of  gentle 
birth  ami  nature,  who,  so  far  from  shrinking  from  the 
work,  and  fighting  by  substitute  (as  was  asserteil  by 
some  of  our  leading  journals),  took  at  least  their 
fair  share  of  all  the  dangers  and  miseries  and  toils 
of  those  dark  years. 

First  tlicn,  as  to  the  people’s  work ;  and,  highly 
as  we  may  value  the  men  who  have  come  to  the 
front,  and  whose  names  as  soldiers  and  statesmen 
are  now  known  over  the  whole  world,  we  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  true  hero  of  the  war  is,  aflcr  all, 
the  American  people.  In  proof  of  this  I  will  take 
one  or  two  of  the  Northern  States,  and  look  for  a 
moment  at  what  the  call  was  which  was  made  on 
them,  and  how  they  answered  to  it.  Let  us  look,  as 
a  first  instance,  at  the  smallest  in  area  of  all  the 
States,  and  the  smallest  in  population  of  all  the  free 
States.  Little  Rhode  Island,  at  the  census  of  18G0, 
just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  contained 
a  population  of  174,620.  As  usual  in  the  Eastern 
States,  the  females  considerably  exceeded  the  males, 
and  of  the  latter  there  were  82,304  altogctlicr.  Up 
to  December  1st,  1862  —  that  is  to  say,  in  less  than 
two  years  from  the  first  call  of  the  President  for 
troops  —  Rhode  Island  furnished  14,626  men  to  the 
army,  and  1,400  to  the  navy,  or  almost  1  in  5  of  her 
total  male  population,  and,  of  course,  far  more  than 
that  proportion  of  her  men  of  fighting  age,  between 
18  and  43.  In  the  first  enthusiasm,  when  the  call 
for  500,000  men  came  in  the  summer  of  186d,  the 
quota  of  Rliode  Island  was  4,057,  and  she  furnished 
5,124.  I  do  not  give  the  later  returns,  because 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  large  number  of  sub¬ 
stitutes  amongst  her  recruits  after  1862,  and  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  these  were  or  were 
not  natives  of  the  State.  There  is  no  need  to  over¬ 
state  the  case,  and  I  should,  on  every  account,  shrink 
from  doing  so.  Rhode  Island,  though  the  smallest, 
is  tenth  in  rank  of  all  the  States  as  a  producer,  and 
her  people  are  consequently  rich  and  prosperous. 
If,  in  the  later  years  of  the  war,  they  found  substi¬ 
tutes  in  large  numbers,  it  must  be,  at  the  same  time, 
remembered,  that  they  contributed  more  largely 
than  any  other  State,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  to 
that  noblest  of  all  charities,  —  the  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion. 

But  Englishmen  will  very  likely  say,  “  Grive  us  an 
instance  of  any  but  a  New  England  State ;  they  are 
exceptional.”  Let  us  take  Inmana,  then,  one  of  the 
mighty  young  Western  sisters,  a  community  scarce 
hau'  a  century  old.  A  stronger  contrast  to  Rhode 


Island  could  scarcely  have  been  found.  Indiana,  ia 
1860,  possessed  8,161,717  acres  of  improved  farmint 
land ;  Rhoile  Island  but  329,884.  Indiana  was  fi^ 
of  all  the  States  in  agricultural  production,  and 
thirteenth  in  manufacturing,  —  Rhoile  Island  stand¬ 
ing  tenth,  or  tliree  higher  than  her  gigantic  younger 
sister.  Yet  we  find  the  same  readiness  of  response 
to  the  President’s  call  to  arms  amongst  Western 
farmers  os  amongst  New  England  mechanics  and 
merchants.  The  population  of  Indiana  is  returned 
in  the  census  of  1860  at  1,350,428,  and  her  males  at 
693,469.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1862,  she  had 
furnished  102,698  soldiers,  besides  a  militia  home¬ 
ward  when  her  frontiers  were  threateneil.  When 
Morgan  made  his  raid  into  the  State,  60,000  ten¬ 
dered  their  services  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
nearly  20,000  were  on  his  track  within  three  days. 
I  do  not  happen  in  this  case  to  have  the  later  re¬ 
turns,  and  so  must  turn  back  to  New  England,  to 
the  old  Puritan  Bay  State,  to  give  one  pericct  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  the  American  people  did  in  the  great 
struggle. 

Mass.achusctts,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  held  a 
population  of  1,230,000  or  thereabouts,  out  of  which 
there  were  257,833  males  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  forty.  Tlie  first  blood  shed  in  the  war  against 
the  slave  power,  as  in  the  Revolutionary  war  against 
England,  was  Massachusetts  blood.  The  Sixth  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  was  fired  on  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore 
on  April  19th,  1861,  and  had  to  fight  its  way  through 
the  town,  losing  four  killed  and  thirty  wounded  in 
the  operation.  Well,  the  number  of  men  demanded 
of  Massachusetts  during  the  war  was  1 1 7,624.  The 
number  furnished  by  her  (reducing  all  to  the  three 
years’  standard)  was  125,437,  being  a  surjdus  over 
all  calls  of  7,813.  Besides  these,  6,670  were  mus¬ 
tered  in  answer  to  a  call  for  three  months’  men  in 
1864,  which  were  never  credited  to  her  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Look  at  the  meaning  now  of  this  other 
fact,  that  she  has  actually  sent  more  men  to  the  war 
than  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  State  liable  to  do 
military  duty.  How  does  this  tell  as  to  wear  and 
tear  of  the  human  material  in  those  Southern  cam¬ 
paigns?  The  last  assessors’  return  gave  these  at 
133,767;  while  the  total  number  who  served  (in¬ 
cluding  three  and  nine  months’  men,  and  not  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  three  years’  standard)  was  153,486.  Out 
of  these,  how  many  does  the  reader  (who  has  prob¬ 
ably  heard  more  or  less  of  “  stopping  the  war  by 
prohibiting  emigration  from  Ireland,”  and  of  “  New 
England  hiring  foreign  mercenaries  to  do  the  fight¬ 
ing  ”)  think  were  foreign  recruits  ?  Just  907.  This 
does  not  include  men  born  out  of  the  States,  but 
resident  or  naturalized  there  before  the  war  broke 
out  These  latter,  however,  I  suppose,  could  not 
come  within  the  definition  of  foreign  mercenaries; 
and,  of  foreigners  arriving  in  America  during  the 
war,  Massachusetts  enlists,  as  I  have  said,  907  out 
of  150,000.  While  on  this  point,  I  may  add  that 
the  most  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  whole  forces  of 
the  North  show  that  of  native-born  Americans  there 
were  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  naturalized  Americans 
15,  and  of  foreigners  5  per  cent  only,  in  the  ranks. 

I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  chosen  these  States 
at  hazard,  and  that  a  scrutiny  of  the  remaining  free 
States  would  give  a  very  similar  result.  And  now 
let  us  consider  what  that  result  is.  Rhode  Island, 
Indiana,  and  Massachusetts  may  perhaps  equal  in 
population  this  metropolis  with  its  immediate  sub¬ 
urbs  ;  while  one  of  them  alone  actually  sent  to  active 
service,  in  the  four  years  of  the  war,  an  army  equal 
in  numbers  to  the  total  volunteer  force  now  under 
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arms  in  Great  Britain.  Rhode  Island  is  not  so  pQp- 
olous  as  Slieflicld ;  and  in  eighteen  months  she  armed 
and  sent  Soutli  15,000  of  her  citizens.  I  know  that 
Eni'Iand  in  like  need  would  be  equal  to  a  like  eflort 
Let  us  honor,  then,  as  they  deserve,  tlie  people  of 
our  own  lineage  to  whom  the  call  has  come,  and  who 
have  met  it. 

1  need  scarcely  pause  to  note  how  the  Northern 
people  have  paid  in  purse  as  well  as  in  person.  Let 
one  instance  suffice.  In  1864  the  assessment  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  lor  taxes  to  support  the  general  averment 
amounted  to  fourteen  millions,  every  fraction  of 
which  was  collected  without  impediment  or  delay. 
Add  to  this  the  State  taxation,  and  the  amounts 
contributed  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  other 
organizations  for  distributing  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  in  support  of  the  war,  and  we  should  reach 
a  figure  almost  exceeding  belief.  I  have  no  means 
ofstuing  it  accurately,  but  am  quite  safe  in  put- 
finiT  it  as  high  as  twenty-five  million  dollars,  actually 
raised  and  paid,  by  a  State  with  a  population  less 
than  half  of  that  of  our  metropolis,  in  one  twelve¬ 
month. 

And  now  for  my  second  point,  —  the  example  set 
by  the  men  of  birth,  wealth,  and  high  position. 
Here  too  I  feel  sure  that  a  few  simple  facts,  taken 
St  hazard  from  the  mass  which  I  have  under  my 
hand,  will  be  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  every  just 
and  generous  man  amongst  my  countrymen ;  and  I 
am  proud  to  believe  that,  whatever  our  prejudices 
may  be,  there  are  few  indeed  amongst  us  to  whom 
tuco  an  appeal  will  be  made  in  vain. 

I  have  said  above  that  tlie  mass  of  materials  is 
large ;  I  might  have  said  unmanageable.  It  is,  in- 
de^,  impossible  to  take  more  than  an  example  here 
and  there,  and  to  bring  these  out  as  clearly  as  one 
can  in  the  limits  of  an  article.  Let  me  take  as  mine 
a  family  or  two,  with  some  one  or  more  of  whose 
members  I  have  the  honor  of  friendship  or  acquaint¬ 
ance.  And,  first,  that  of  J.  Russell  Ixiwcll,  the  man 
to  whose  works  1  owe  more,  personally,  than  to 
those  of  any  other  American.  It  would  be  hanl  to 
find  a  nobler  record.  The  young  men  of  this  stock 
aeem  to  have  been  all  of  high  mark,  distinguished 
^ially  for  intellectual  power  and  attainments, 
surely  tlic  sickle  of  war  has  never  been  put  more 
maringly  into  any  field  I  First  in  order  comes 
iilie  Putnam,  age  21,  the  sole  surviving  son  of 
Lowell’s  sister,  a  boy  of  tlie  highest  culture  and 
romisc,  mortally  wounded  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  in  Octo- 
..er,  1861,  in  the  first  months  of  the  war,  while  in 
the  act  of  going  to  the  help  of  a  wounded  compan¬ 
ion.  At  the  same  bitter  fight  his  cousin,  James 
Jackson  Ixiwcll,  aged  24,  was  badly  hurt ;  but,  af¬ 
ter  a  short  absence  to  recruit,  joined  his  regiment 
again,  and  fell  on  June  SOtli,  1862.  “'rdl  my  fa¬ 
ther  I  was  dressing  the  line  of  my  company  when  I 
was  hit,”  was  his  last  ‘message  home,  lie  had  been 
first  in  his  year  at  Harvard,  and  was  taking  private 
upils  in  the  Law  School  when  the  war  broke  out. 
arren  Russell  fell  at  Bull  Run,  in  August,  1862. 
Many  of  us  here  may  remember  the  account  which 
was  reprinted  in  the  Times  and  other  papers,  of  the 
resentation  of  colors  to  the  Second  Massachusetts 
fsntry,  Mr.  Motley,  at  Boston,  in  the  summer 
of  1861.  It  attracted  special  notice  from  the  fact 
that  the  author  of  the  “History  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
public  ”  had  been  so  lately  living  amongst  us,  and 
Was  so  well  known  and  liked  here.  The  group  of 
officers  who  received  those  colors  were  the  very 
jeunesse  doree  of  Massachusetts, —  Quincy,  Dwight, 
Abbot,  Robeson,  Russell,  Shaw,  Gordon,  Savage, 


Perkins.  Such  a  roll  will  speak  volumes  to  all  who 
have  any  acquaintance  with  New  England  history. 
Those  colors  have  come  home  riddled,  tattered, 
blackened ;  but  five  sixths  of  the  young  officers  have 
given  their  lives  for  them,  and  of  the  one  thousand 
rank  and  file  who  then  surrounded  them,  scarcely 
one  hundred  and  fifty  survive.  This  by  the  way. 
I  refer  to  the  muster,  because  Robert  Shaw  was 
amongst  those  officers,  —  a  name  already  honored 
in  these  pages,  and  another  nephew  of  Lowell’s. 
Shaw’s  sister  married  Charles  Lowell,  of  whom  more 
presently.  We  all  know  how  Robert  Shaw,  after 
two  years’  gallant  service,  accepted  the  command  of 
the  first  black  regiment  raised  in  Massachusetts  (the 
54th) ;  how  he  led  them  in  the  operations  before 
Charleston,  and  was  buried  with  his  “  niggers  ”  in 
the  pit  under  Fort  Wagner,  —  the  grandest  sepul¬ 
ture  earneil  by  any  soldier  of  this  century.  By  his 
side  fought  and  died  Cabot  Russell,  the  thii^  of 
Ixiwell’s  nephews,  then  a  captain  of  a  black  com¬ 
pany.  Stephen  George  Perkins,  another  nephew, 
was  killed  at  Cedar  Creek;  and  Francis  Dutton 
Russell  at  one  of  the  innumerable  Virginian  battles. 

I  pass  to  the  last  on  the  list,  and  the  most  remark¬ 
able.  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  the  only  brother  of 
the  James  who  died  “  dressing  his  line,”  was  also  the 
first  scholar  of  his  year  (1854)  at  Harvard.  He  had 
visited  Europe  for  health,  anu  made  long  riding-tours 
in  Spain  and  Algeria,  where  he  became  a  consum¬ 
mate  horseman.  On  the  day  after  the  Sixth  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  were  fired  on  in  Baltimore  streets,  Charles 
Ixiwell  heard  of  it,  and  starterl  by  the  next  train  to 
Washington,  passing  through  Baltimore.  All  com¬ 
munication  between  the  two  cities  was  suspended, 
but  he  arrived  on  foot  at  Washington  in  forty-eight 
hours.  In  those  first  days  of  confusion,  he  became 
agent  for  Massachusetts  at  Washington,  and  brought 
order  out  of  chaos  for  his  own  State  before  joining 
the  army.  His  powers  of  command  and  organiza¬ 
tion  gained  him  rapid  promotion.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns  of  McClellan, 
and,  after  Antietam,  was  selected  to  carry  the  cap¬ 
tured  standards  to  Washington.  He  raised  a  second 
cavalry  regiment  at  home  in  the  winter  of  1862.  He 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry  force  which 
protected  Washington  during  the  dark  days  of  1863. 
In  Sheridan’s  brilliant  campaign  of  1864  he  com¬ 
manded  the  cavalry  brigade,  of  four  regular  regi¬ 
ments,  and  the  Second  Massachusetts  volunteer  cav¬ 
alry.  He  had  thirteen  horses  shot  under  him  before 
the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  on  October  IDth;  was 
badly  wounded  early  in  that  day,  and  lifted  on  to 
his  fourteenth  horse  to  lead  the  final  charge,  so  faint, 
that  he  had  to  give  his  orders  in  a  whisper.  Urged 
by  those  round  liim  to  leave  the  field,  he  pressed  on 
to  the  critical  point  of  attack ;  and  himself  le<l  the 
last  charge  which  ended  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
battles  of  the  war.  It  is  the  death  of  this  nephew 
which  wrung  from  his  uncle  the  lines  which  occur  in 
one  of  the  last  “  Biglow  Papers,”  published  in  one 
of  last  winter’s  numbers  of  the  Atlantic  Magazine, — 

“  Wut 's  words  to  them  whose  faith  and  truth 
On  War’s  red  techstone  rang  true  metal; 

Who  ventured  life,  an'  love,  an’  youth 
For  the  gret  prize  o’  deth  in  battle? 

To  him  who,  deadly  hurt,  ngen 

Flashed  on  afore  the  charge’s  thunder, 

Tiupin’  with  fire  the  bolt  of  men 
That  rived  the  rebel  line  asunder? 

“  ’Ta’n’t  right  to  hev  the  young  go  fust. 

All  throbbin’  full  o’  gifts  and  graces. 

Leaving  life’s  paupers  dry  as  dust 
To  try  and  make  b’lieve  fill  tlieir  places  ; 
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Nothin’  bnt  tells  ns  wnt  we  miss; 

Ther ’s  gaps  our  lives  can’t  never  say  in, 

An’  that  a'orld  seems  so  fur  from  tliis, 

LeP  for  us  loafers  to  grow  gray  in.’’ 

He  died  next  day  of  his  wounds,  leaving  a  widow  of 
twenty,  himself  not  thirty.  The  Gazette,  in  which 
his  commission  as  general  was  published,  did  not 
reach  the  army  till  after  his  death.  Sheridan,  with 
the  generosity  which  most  of  the  great  Northern 
captains  have  shown,  declared  that  the  country 
could  better  have  spared  himself,  and  that  there 
was  no  one  quality  of  a  soldier  which  he  could  have 
wished  added  to  Charles  Lowell. 

My  first  example,  then,  gives  us  one  family,  in 
which  there  was  no  soldier  in  1860,  losing  eight 
young  men  under  thirty  in  little  more  than  three 
years’  fighting. 

I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Motley  above. 
Let  us  see  how  it  fared  with  his  circle.  He  has 
assured  me  more  than  once,  that  of  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  family  there  were  fewer  than  the  average  in 
the  ranks ;  but  he  had  at  least  five  near  relatives 
serving,  —  three  Lothrops,  one  of  whom  was  killed 
in  Louisiana ;  Major  Motley,  badly  wounded  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  early  in  1864;  and  Major  Stackpole,  an¬ 
other  highly  distinguished  graduate  of  Harvard,  who 
served  through  the  whole  war,  and  has  now  resumed 
his  practice  as  a  barrister.  Miss  Motley  married 
Captain  Iv.es,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Rliode 
Island,  who  was  travelling  in  Europe  when  the  war 
broke  out  He  volunteered  into  the  navy,  com¬ 
manded  the  Potomac  flotilla,  and  accompanied 
Burnside’s  expedition  to  South  Carolina,  where  he 
contracted  the  illness  of  which  he  has  since  died. 
His  cousin  Robert  Ives,  also  a  man  of  large  fortune, 
volunteered  into  the  army,  and  was  killed  at  An- 
tietam.  I  believe  they  were  the  two  last  men  who 
bore  the  name  of  Ives  in  their  State. 

The  name  of  Wadsworth  is  better  known  here 
than  most  American  names  in  consequence  of  its 
English  connection.  The  head  of  the  family  was  a 
country  gentleman'  living  on  his  estates  at  Genesee, 
in  New  York  State,  up  to  1860,  with  a  family  of 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  At  the  news  of  the 
attack  on  the  Union  troops  in  Baltimore  he  instantly 
chartered  a  steamer,  loaded  her  with  provisions,  and 
sent  her  up  the  Potomac,  —  a  most  timely  aid  to 
the  capital.  He  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  McDowell, 
and  was  his  right-hand  man  in  the  Bull  Run  cam¬ 
paign,  his  “youngest  as  well  as  his  oldest  aide,” 
was  made  a  general  soon  afterwards ;  and,  after 
several  campaigns,  was  placed  in  command  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  His  reputation  as  an  officer  had  now  be¬ 
come  such  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cam¬ 
paign  every  corps  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  applied  to  the  War  Department  to  have 
him  with  them  as  brigadier.  He  was  killed  in  the 
Wilderness  in  the  last  advance  on  Richmond.  His 
three  sons  have  all  served,  the  youngest  having  en¬ 
listed  at  sixteen.  Thus  every  man  in  the  family 
served ;  and  the  only  married  daughter  is  the  widow 
of  Colonel  Montgomery  Ritchie,  one  of  two  broth¬ 
ers,  both  of  whom  served  with  distinction,  one  to 
the  sacrifice  of  his  life  by  the  same  subtle  disease 
which  struck  down  Captain  Ives. 

I  could  go  to  any  length,  for  my  acquaintance 
with  Americans  is  large,  and  I  scarcely  know  a  man 
who  has  not  lost  some  relative  in  the  war.  But, 
apart  from  one’s  own  acquaintance,  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  one  of  the  famous  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
names  which  has  not  been  represented.  The  Jays, 
Adamses,  Schuylers,  Livingstons,  Van  Bcnssclaers, 


have  not  failed  their  country  in  her  second  great 
need;  and  have  fought  well,  and  worked  hard,  i 
though  the  present  hoHers  of  these  honored  names, 
mostly  quite  young  men,  have  not  had  time  to  reach 
their  ancestors’  places.  The  bearers  of  great  names, 

I  take  it,  do  not  get  such  a  start  in  the  States  as 
with  us  at  home.  A  descendant  (grandson,  I  be¬ 
lieve)  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  however,  became  a  I 
general,  while  several  of  his  cousins  remained  in  ; 
lower  ranks.  Colonel  Fletcher  Webster,  only  sur¬ 
viving  son  of  Daniel  Webster,  was  killed  in  Vm 
ginia.  Perhaps  the  man  who  excited  most  the  hopes 
and  martial  enthusiasm  of  Americans  in  the  first 
months  of  the  war  was  Major  Theodore  Winthrop,  i 
grandson  of  the  famous  Governor  John  Winthrop,  , 
scholar,  traveller,  poet,  athlete,  who  was  killed  at  ; 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Great  Bethel,  June  lOth, 
1861.  A  son  of  General  Porter,  who  was  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  last  war  with  us,  fell  as  a  colonel  in  ' 
the  spring  campaign  of  1864.  Even  the  families  i 
famous,  as  yet,  for  wealth  only  have  not  shrunk  from 
the  fighting;  one  Astor,  at  least,  and  Cuttings,  ! 
Schermerhorns,  Lydigs,  and  others,  having  held  their  | 
own  in  the  volunteer  ranks.  j 

Or,  let  us  come  to  names  more  familiar  than  anj 
other  Transatlantic  ones  to  us,  —  the  Boston  group. 
Longfellow’s  young  son  (Charlie,  as  I  hear  all  men 
call  him)  has  manned  to  fight  a  campaign,  and  get 
b.adly  hit  in  Louisiana,  at  an  age  when  our  boys  are 
thinking  of  their  froshman’s  term  at  O.xford.  Oliver  1 
Wendell  Holmes  (junior),  poet,  artist,  Greek  schol-  f 
ar,  virtuoso,  has  been  twice  —  I  was  going  to  saj  ; 
killed  —  well,  shot  through  the  body  and  neck,  and  " 
again  in  the  heel ;  and,  having  fought  through  all  to  i 
the  end  of  the  war,  is  again  busy  with  brush  and 
pen.  Olmstcad  has  fought,  with  mightier  we^ni 
than  rilled  cannon,  at  the  head  of  the  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission.  Of  four  brothers  Dvright,  two  were  killed, 
and  a  third  fought  his  way  to  general.  Whittiers, 
Appletons,  Lonngs,  Crowninshields,  Dehons — but 
I  will  tax  my  readers’  patience  no  longer  with  rolb 
of  names  which,  perhaps,  to  most  of  tliem,  will  be 
names,  and  nothing  more !  Let  this  last  summing 
up  of  the  work  of  men  of  birth  and  position  in  one 
State  suffice  (I  choose  Massachusetts  again,  be¬ 
cause,  thanks  to  Governor  Andrew,  we  have  more 
accurate  returns  as  to  her,  over  here,  than  as  to  any 
other  State).  Since  the  declaration  of  war,  434 
officers  from  Massachusetts  have  been  killed— 9  . 
generals,  1 6  colonels,  1 7  lieutenant-colonels,  20  ma-  ^ 
jors,  15  surgeons,  2  chaplains,  110  captains,  and  245  i 
lieutenants.  Of  the  35  general  officers  from  that  ^ 
State,  10  only  have  escaped  wounds. 

Of  all  the  living  graduates  of  Harvanl  (the  uni¬ 
versity  of  highest  repute  in  America),  one  fifth,  or, 
to  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  nineteen  and  some 
fraction  per  cent,  have  ser\  jd  with  the  army.  At 
Yale  College,  the  percentage  ffas  been  even  higher. 
Conceive  a  struggle  which  should  bring  one  in  every 
five  of  men  who  have  taken  degrees  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  under  fire,  and  which  should  call  on  us, 
besides  our  regular  army,  to  keep  on  foot  and  re¬ 
cruit  for  three  years  a  volunteer  army  five  times  as 
large  as  our  present  one ! 

Such  plain  facts  and  returns  as  these  will,  I  am 
sure,  convince  the  last  sceptic  —  if  there  be  one  left 
amongst  us  at  this  Yule  tide,  1865  —  that  New 
England  has  not  spared  of  her  best  blood  in  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord,  under  the  burden  and  heat 
of  which  the  whole  North  has  reeled  and  staggered 
indeed,  but  without  ever  bating  heart  or  hope,  and 
always  gaining  frosh  power,  through  three  years  d 
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war  whicli  have  seemed  —  nay,  which  have  been  —  a 
lifetime.  In  such  crises  time  is  not  measured  by  vears 
or  days.  The  America  which  looked  on,  paralyzed 
and  doubtful,  when  John  Brown  prophesied  all 
these  thinijs  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  kissing  a 
negro  child  as  he  passed  along,  while  Stonewall 
Jackson  and  his  pupils  guarded  the  gibbet,  —  the 
America  of  State  sovereignty  and  Dred  Scott  law, 
in  which  the  Gospel  news  meant  avowedly  “  Good 
will  to  white  men,”  and  abolitionism  was  loathed 
as  a  vulg.ar  and  mischievous  fanaticism,  —  is  as  far 
behind  us  to-<lay  for  all  practical  purposes  as  the 
England  of  the  Stuarts,  or  the  France  of  the  Re¬ 
gency.  What  this  means,  for  the  Old  World  as 
well  as  for  the  New,  I  will  not  pause  to  consider. 
Jly  estimate  might  raise  smiles  or  provoke  criticism 
amongst  us,  both  of  which  (good  as  they  are  in  their 
right  time  and  place)  I  am  anxious  here  to  avoid. 

I  prefer  at  parting  to  endeavor  to  put  my  readers 
in  sympathy  with  the  spirit,  the  heart,  and  con¬ 
science  of  the  North,  in  the  presence  of  their  as¬ 
tounding  success  I  eannot  do  this  better  than  by  a 
glance  at  the  Commemoration  of  the  living  and  dead 
soldiers  of  Harvard  University.  Commemoration 
Day  at  Harvard,  in  July,  1865,  must  indeed  have 
stamped  itself  indelibly  on  the  memories  of  all  those 
sons  of  the  first  of  American  universities  who  were 
present  at  the  gathering.  To  me,  I  own,  even  the 
meagre  reports  one  got  over  here  in  the  American 
papers  were  unspc.akably  touching.  The  irrepressi¬ 
ble  joy  of  a  people  delivered,  after  years  of  stern 
work  and  patient  waiting,  from  an  awful  burden, 
ahiiost  too  heavy  for  mortal  shoulders  to  bear,  tem¬ 
pered,  as  it  was,  by  the  tenderest  sympathy  for  the 
families  of  the  fallen,  and  a  solemn  turning  to  give 
glory  and  thanks  with  full  heart  to  that  God  who 
giveth  victory,  and  hcaleth  wounded  spirits,  and 
standeth  above  his  peojile  as  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land,  —  the  mingled  cry  of  triumph, 
and  agony,  and  trust,  and  love,  which  went  up  from 
the  very  heart  of  that  meeting,  —  must  ever,  to  my 
mind,  rank  amongst  the  most  noble,  the  most  sub¬ 
lime  pieces  of  history  of  the  century  in  which  we 
are  living.  Let  the  reader  consider  the  following 
as  compared  with  ordiniiry  commemoration  poetry. 
The  first  is  the  hymn  written  for  the  commemora- 
fion  service  by  Robert  Lowell :  — 

“  Thy  work,  0  God,  goes  on  in  earth. 

With  shouts  of  war,  and  harvest  songs: 

A  ready  will  is  all  our  worth; 

To  Thee  our  Maker  all  belongs. 

“  Tliauks  for  our  great  and  dear,  who  knew 
To  lavish  life  great  meeds  to  earn ; 

Our  dead,  our  living,  brave  and  true. 

To  each  who  served  Thee  in  bis  turn. 

“  Show  ns  true  life  as  in  Thy  Son ; 

Breathe  through  our  flesh  the  Holy  Ghost; 

Then  earth’s  strongholds  are  stormed  and  won; 
Then  man  dies  faitliful  at  his  post 

“  They  crowd  behind  ns  to  this  shade. 

The  youth  who  own  the  coming  years; 

Be  never  God,  or  land,  betrayed. 

By  any  son  our  Harvard  rears  1  ” 

My  second  tjuotation  shall  be  a  stanza  from  the 
Commemoration  Ode,  by  the  best  known  member 
of  the  family,  J.ames  Russell  Lowell,  author  of  the 
“ Biglow  Papers”: — 

“  Bow  down,  dear  Land,  for  thou  hast  found  release ! 
Thy  God,  in  these  distempered  days. 

Hath  taught  thee  the  sure  wisdom' of  His  ways. 

And  thmugn  thine  enemies  hath  wrought  thy  peace. 
Bow  down  in  prayer  and  praise  1 


O  Beautiful !  my  Country  I  ours  once  more ! 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair 
O’er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore. 

And  letting  thy  set  lips. 

Freed  from  wrath’s  pale  eclipse. 

The  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  bare. 

What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know  it, 

Amotig  the  Nations  bright  beyond  compare? 

What  were  our  lives  without  thee  ? 

What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee? 

We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee; 

We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee; 

But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare!” 

Was  ever  truer,  or  braver,  ring  struck  out  of  the 
metal  of  which  English-speaking  men  are  made  ? 
If  so,  I  for  one  have  yet  to  learn  when,  and  where. 
And  now  at  this  Christmas  time,  when  their  tre¬ 
mendous  storm-cloud  has  broken  up,  and  nothing 
but  a  light  streak  or  two  of  vapor  is  to  be  seen  in 
their  heavens,  let  us  seize  this  precious  moment, 
never  to  recur  again  in  their  or  our  history,  and,  by 
graceful  and  loyal  word  and  deed,  show  them  that 
we  honor,  as  it  deserves,  the  work  they  have  done 
for  the  world  since  the  election  of  1860,  and  can 
sympathize  with  their  high  hopes  for  the  future  of 
their  continent  with  no  jealousy  or  distrust,  as 
brethren  of  the  same  stock,  and  children  of  the 
same  Father. 


A  QUESTION  OF  MINUTES. 

The  policy  of  executing  criminals,  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  agitates  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  ot  the 
thinking  community,  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
great  interest  to  me.  I  have  at  different  times,  I 
believe,  gone  as  deeply  into  the  question  as  most 
men,  but  without  ''.oming  to  any  definite  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  was  first  forced  on  my  mind  by  reading 
Victor  Hugo’s  Le  dernier  Jour  jun  Condamne ;  for 
in  that  admirable  work  the  mental  anguish  of  an  un¬ 
fortunate  wretch  under  sentence  of  death  is  painted 
with  sueh  truthfulness,  and  in  such  vivid  colors,  that 
almost  every  chapter  became  indelibly  impressed  on 
my  imagination.  I  verily  believe  I  could  even  now 
narrate  the  substance  of  the  book,  although  at  least 
fifteen  years  must  have  passed  over  my  head  since  I 
read  it.  Yet,  on  the  necessi^  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment  I  am  still  undecided.  That  no  jwssible  good 
can  accrue  from  legally  killing  one  of  our  fefiow- 
crcaturcs  I  admit;  still,  from  a  sentiment  of  hu¬ 
manity,  to  allow  a  wretch  to  live  who  may  have 
committed  a  diabolical  murder,  appears  somewhat 
incongruous  and  very  possibly  is  adverse  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice  taught  us  in  the  Scriptures  them¬ 
selves. 

Although  the  total  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death  remains  an  undecided  point  with  me,  I  have 
always,  in  common  I  think  with  most  men  of  aver¬ 
age  humanity,  been  free  from  doubt  as  to  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  terminating  the  existence  of  criminals  with 
the  least  amount  of  mental  or  bodily  torture.  And 
a  very  grave  question  often  arises  in  my  mind, 
whether  the  punishment  of  death  by  hanging  as 
practised  in  England  is  not  one  of  gross  cruelty.  I 
am  perfectly  aware  that  at  the  very  outset  I  shall 
have  many  opponents  in  my  endeavor  to  prove  my 
opinion  to  be  correct.  Our  legislature,  1  shall  be 
told,  is  the  most  humane  in  the  world,  and  that  that 
very  fact  itself  is  a  proof  against  me.  To  this  I  an¬ 
swer,  that  to  have  a  bad  opinion  of  themselves  or 
their  government  has  never  been  a  fault  of  English¬ 
men.  A  fixed  opinion  of  the  great  humanity  of  our 
code  of  criminal  laws  has  always  been  a  favorite 


theory  with  us,  even  in  times  when  our  punishments 
were  far  more  severe  than  in  the  present  tlay.  I 
lately  came  across  a  work  on  the  laws  of  England, 
by  a  barrister  by  the  name  of  Lambanl,  published 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First. 
On  the  subject  of  capital  punishments  he  calls  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  superior  humanity  of 
the  English  code.  “  While  other  nations,”  he  says, 
“  practise  many  different  modes  of  executing  crimi¬ 
nals,  England  confines  herself  to  four,  —  hanging, 
pressing,  burning,  and  boiling ;  the  two  latter,”  he 
remarks,  “being  used,  fh>m  motives  of  delicacy, 
principsdly  for  women.” 

Although  in  the  present  day  we  content  ourselves 
with  the  first  of  these  modes,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  criminal  is  not  longer  (^ing  with  us  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  The  guillotine  in  France, 
the  garotte  in  Spain,  and  even  the  foreigii  modes 
of  hanging,  deprive  the  criminal  of  life  instanta¬ 
neously.  Sut  we  frequently  read  in  our  newspapers 
that  “  the  prisoner  struggled  violently,”  or  “  in  a 
;  few  minutes  life  was  extinct.”  Has  any  one  calcu- 
;  lated  how  long  those  few  minutes  were  to  the  dying 
wretclv  or  what  amount  and  what  quality  of  tho^ht 
passed  through  his  mind  during  them?  Physiwo- 
gists  will  perhaps  tell  us  that  his  struggles  were  sim¬ 
ply  spasmodic  and  painless ;  but  was  Ins  mental  tor¬ 
ture  less  on  that  account  ?  or  is  it  not  likely  to  have 
been  greater  ?  I  hold  the  latter  theory,  and  con¬ 
sider  that  if  his  bodily  torture  had  been  greater 
(though  God  forbid  it  ever  should  be  so  !),  his  men¬ 
tal  sufferings  might  have  been  far  less. 

After  reading  the  above-named  work  of  Victor 
Hugo’s,  I  determined  if  possible  to  discover  what 
is  the  mental  state  of  a  criminal  while  being  exe¬ 
cuted.  I  deliberated  in  what  manner  I  should  best 
make  the  experiment ;  and  at  last  I  determined  to 
act  as  assistant  to  the  hangman  at  an  execution,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  gain  as  much  knowledge  as  possible 
of  the  prisoner’s  feelings.  But  to  obtain  my  wish 
was  a  far  more  difficult  matter  than  I  had  imagined. 
'The  authorities  rejected  my  application  with,  I  must 
say,  just  disdain.  At  last  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  ap¬ 
plying  to  any  but  the  fountain-head.  I  soon  suc- 
ce^ed  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  hangman 
himself,  and  proposed  acting  on  some  occasion  as  his 
assistant.  At  first  he  refused  my  request  in  the  most 
decided  manner,  till  an  offer  of  five  sovereigns 
,  proved  to  him  that  1  was  actuated  solely  by  philan¬ 
thropic  and  scientific  motives.  It  was  then  arranged 
that  I  should  assist  him  at  a  forthcoming  execution 
at  Lewes  in  Sussex.  This  case  suited  me  exactly, 
as  the  crime  of  the  culprit  had  shut  him  out  from  all 
personal  sympathy  on  my  part,  and  I  should  thus  be 
the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  results  of  the  punish¬ 
ment.  I  bade  the  executioner  farewell,  promising 
him  I  would  be  in  Lewes  the  day  before  the  execu¬ 
tion,  whereby  I  avoided  the  acceptance  of  his  kind 
offer  of  taking  me  under  his  protection  on  the  road 
down.  The  only  advice  he  gave  me  was  to  do  my¬ 
self  up  “  rough,”  and  then  nobody  would  recognize 
fix>m  my  appearance  that  I  did  not  belong  to  his 
profession,  —  a  compliment  I  received  with  far  less 
gratitude  than  perhaps  it  merited. 

The  day  previous  to  the  execution  at  last  arrived, 
and  carpet-bag  in  hand  (I  had  in  it  a  somewhat 
coarse-looking  decent  suit  of  clothes,  with  a  fur  cap 
and  a  pair  of  thick  common-looking  shoes),  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Brighton  Railway  Station.  I  do  not 
know  why,  but  I  h^ad  a  singular  suspicion  that  the 
I  persons  who  like  myself  were  taking  out  tickets  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  errand  I  was  on.  I  how¬ 


ever  endeavored  to  drive  the  thought  from  my 
mind,  and  had  placed  my  money  on  the  desk  before 
the  clerk,  when  somebody  standing  behind  mo  said, 
“  There  will  be  an  execution  to-morrow  at  Lewes. 
Shall  you  go  and  see  it  ?  ” 

“  No,”  was  the  answer ;  “  I  have  no  taste  for  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  and  1  have  but  little  respect  for 
those  who  have.” 

This  remark,  made  purely  at  hazanl  and  without 
the  slightest  allusion  to  me,  annoyed  me  exceedingly. 

I  colored  up,  and  was  leaving  the  paying-place,  when 
the  clerk  called  out  to  me,  “  lou  have  Ibigotten  your 
change  and  the  ticket,  sir.” 

It  was  true,  I  had  forgotten  both.  I  took  them 
up  hurriedly,  omitting  even  to  thank  him  for  his 
civility,  and  turned  off  to  the  train.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  get  into  a  compartment  with  only  another 
passenger  in  it,  who,  fortunately  fur  me,  slept  all  the 
way  down. 

As  the  train  rolled  on  I  brought  my  mind  to  bear 
on  the  approaching  execution,  and  the  probable  be¬ 
havior  of  the  prisoner.  I  particularly  dwelt  on  the 
time  which  would  elapse  after  the  bolt  was  drawn 
before  life  was  extinct,  and  what  amount  and  quality 
of  thought  would  ])ass  through  his  mind  in  the  in¬ 
terim.  But  I  could  arrive  at  no  definite  conclusion, 
for  no  sooner  had  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  thoughts 
in  proper  train,  than  some  object  wouul  pass  before 
me  and  disturb  the  current  of  my  reflections.  I  was 
for  some  time  fairly  puzzled  how  to  carry  out  iny 
experiment,  until  at  length  I  remembered  that  we 
were  approaching  Merstham  tunnel,  where  I  should 
be  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  without  having  any¬ 
thing  to  distract  my  attention,  and  thus  be  able  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  thinking  of  which  my  mind 
was  capable  during  the  time.  I  had  now  to  choose 
a  subject  for  my  reflections  of  such  a  description  as 
would  enable  me  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion  on  the 
subject  I  selected  the  week’s  trip  I  made  to  Paris 
with  a  party  of  three  friends  the  year  before  Louis 
Napoleon  was  chosen  Emperor.  We  had  then  en¬ 
joyed  ourselves  greatly,  and  every  circumstance 
which  took  place  on  our  journey  remained  firmly 
fixed  in  my  memory. 

Everything  being  now  satisfactorily  arranged,  I 
waited,  watch  in  hand,  ready  to  commence  my  ex¬ 
periment  as  soon  as  we  should  arrive  at  the  tunnel. 
The  steam-whistle  announced  yhat  we  were  on  the 
point  of  entering,  and  I  glanced  at  my  watch.  It 
was  exactly  a  quarter  past  three,  and  that  moment, 
in  imagination,  the  bolt  was  withdrawn,  and  we 
landed  opposite  the  custom-house  at  Boulogne. 

We  walked  across  the  space  roped  in  for  the  land¬ 
ing  of  passengers,  undergoing  the  while  the  criticisms 
of  the  well-dressed  crowd  on  each  side  on  our  forlorn 
appearance,  for  the  passage  had  been  a  stormy  one ; 
we  entered  the  whitewashed  waiting-room,  and  after¬ 
wards  passed  through  the  smaller  room,  containing 
its  regiment  of  {Kuice  and  custom-house  officers. 
Our  pa.ssports  were  examined,  as  well  as  every 
little  article  we  held  in  our  hands,  and  we  were 
then  permitted  to  leave. 

We  now  engaged  a  coach,  and  drove  off  to  the 
railway-station,  denouncing  the  absurd  French  po¬ 
lice  and  custom-house  restrictions.  By  the  time  we 
were  fairly  seated  in  the  train  the  miseries  of  our 
sea-voyage  were  forgotten,  the  custom-house  regula¬ 
tions  were  forgiven,  and  we  were  a  thoroughly  hap¬ 
py  party,  bent  on  enjoying  ourselves  and  being  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  At  Amiens  we  waited 
the  accustomed  twenty  minutes,  and  afterwards  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Paris.  I  remembered  with  particular 
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clearness  a  conversation  which  took  place,  shortly 
after  leaving  Amiens,  respecting  the  Counts  of  St 
Pol,  whose  ruined  castle  is  seen  in  the  distance, — 
whether  they  were  English  or  French,  and  whether 
their  castle  had  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Calais  government  at  the  time  the  English  held  it, 
or  whether  it  was  in  the  French  temtory. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  Paris,  and  drove  to  Meu- 
ricc’s,  where  we  chose  our  apartments.  Fortunately 
we  were  ii;  time  for  the  table  d’hote.  'There  were 
but  five  guests  at  it,  as  at  that  time  there  were  but 
few  English  in  Paris,  and  those  who  were  present 
were  mostly  wealthy  young  men  with  evidently  fast 
tastes.  There  was  one  exception,  however,  and  that 
was  a  well-dressed  gentlemanly  man  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  a  major  in  ^e  army,  of  most  attractive  man¬ 
ners  and  conversation.  All  the  party  seemed  well 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  a  perfectly  good- 
fellowship  evidently  existed  between  them.  After 
dinner  we  walked  to  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  The 
moon  was  at  its  full  and  the  night  was  lovely ;  and 
at  about  ten  o’clock  we  returned  to  the  hotel  thor¬ 
oughly  tired  with  our  day’s  adventures. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  we  heard  that  the 
troops  were  to  be  reviewed  by  General  Cavaignac, 
in  the  Champs  de  Mars.  We  determined  on  being 
present ;  and  after  breakfast  we  strolled  leisurely  to¬ 
wards  the  scene  of  the  review.  When  opposite  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides  we  heard  loud  shouting  behind 
us,  and  on  turning  round,  we  perceived  a  general 
with  his  staff  advancing  towards  us.  We  stood  aside 
to  allow  him  to  pass,  and  a  b)'stander  informed  us  it 
was  General  Cavaignac,  then  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  republic.  As  he  passed  he  bowed 
most  courteously  to  us  in  return  for  our  salu¬ 
tation,  and  we  continued  our  way  to  the  review 
ground. 

The  whole  manoeuvres  of  the  review  then  came 
clearly  and  vividly  belore  me,  even  to  the  dresses  of 
the  troops ;  but  it  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  time 
and  space  to  describe  them  here.  In  the  afternoon 
we  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  made  our  preparations 
for  dinner. 

At  table  we  found  exactly  the  same  company  we 
had  met  the  day  before,  with  the  addition  of  an 
army  surgeon,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  arrived 
in  Paris  for  a  few  days’  pleasure.  He  had  been 
many  years  in  the  army,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal 
of  service,  and  was  very  much  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  apparently  slightly  acquainted 

with  more  than  one  of  the  company.  Major  X - , 

the  senior  of  the  party,  spoke  to  him  more  than 
once ;  but  although  my  friend  answered  courteously, 
I  could  perceive  there  was  a  want  of  cordiality  in 

his  manner.  The  dinner  over.  Major  X -  and 

his  young  friends  left  the  table,  after  having  taken 
a  considerable  quantity  of  wine ;  and  my  own  party 
wishing  to  go  to  the  theatre,  for  which  I  had  but 
little  inclination,  I  remained  with  my  friend.  Dr. 
Walsh,  to  talk  over  old  times.  As  we  were  alone 
in  the  coffee-room,  our  conversation  took  a  more 
confidential  tone  than  it  would  have  done  had  others 
been  present.  At  last  I  casually  asked  him,  as  he 
appeared  to  be  acquainted  with  the  gentlemen  who 
had  dined  with  us,  who  they  were. 

“  They  are  some  young  fellows  in  the  army,”  he 
replied,  “  who,  under  Ae  ciceroneship  of  Major 
X - ,  are  on  a  visit  to  Paris.” 

“  X -  seems  a  very  gentlemanly,  intelligent 

man,”  I  remarked  ;  “  so  much  so  that  I  wonder  he 
would  associate  so  intimately  with  such  a  thought¬ 
less  set  as  his  companions  appear  to  be, — that  is, 


with  the  exception  of  the  one  who  sat  beside  him 
at  table.” 

“  If  you  knew  him  better  your  wonder  would 
cease,”  smd  Walsh. 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

“  Simply  because  he  lives  upon  them,  and  in  good 
style  too.  He  keeps  a  brougham  and  two  rimng- 
horses  as  well,  docs  not  owe  a  shilling  in  the  world, 
and  yet  has  only  his  half-pay  to  rely  on.” 

“  He  mi^  be  a  very  clever  fellow,”  I  said,  laugh¬ 
ing  ;  “  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  leaf  out  of  nis 
book.” 

“  He  is  certainly  a  shrewd  fellow,  but  hardly  a 
clever  one,”  said  Walsh;  “and  if  I  were  to  give 
you  a  leaf  out  of  his  book,  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
only  not  be  grateful  for  it,  but  would  hold  the  fellow 
in  as  much  contempt  as  do  myself.” 

“  You  pique  my  curiosity,  Walsh.  Tell  me  some¬ 
thing  about  him.” 

“  Well,  then,”  said  Walsh,  “  X -  and  some 

dozen  like  him  are  a  disgrace  to  our  service.  War 
Office  authorities  and  all  included.  Only  don’t  say 
I  said  so,  or  you  will  get  me  into  the  black-book. 
'The  fellow  entered  a  good  regiment  some  twenty 
years  since,  by  what  patronage,  for  the  honor  of  the 
service,  I  will  not  say.  He  was  a  man  of  but  little 
education,  but  quick  at  figures;  indeed,  I  have 
heard  he  was  formerly  assistant  clerk  to  an  actuary 
in  an  insurance  office,  and  in  that  capacity  picked 
up  a  somewhat  extensive  knowledge  of  the  doctrine 
of  probabilities.  As  soon  as  he  got  his  commission, 
he  applied  this  acquirement  to  short  whist  and  fcartf , 
at  which,  without  much  difficulty,  he  acquired  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  skill.  Armed  with  a  posi¬ 
tive  advantage  in  his  favor,  he  brought  his  talents 
to  bear  in  such  a  manner  that  he  contrived  to  make 
a  very  handsome  income  out  of  those  less  experi¬ 
enced  than  himself.” 

“But  still,”  I  remarked,  “he  was  always  in  danger 
of  meeting  with  others  as  skilful  as  himself.” 

“  That  in  no  manner  altered  his  position.  He 
possessed  an  immense  advantage  over  the  great 
majority  of  his  brother  officers,  and  by  continually 
playing,  he  was  in  the  end  certain  to  win.  Tlie 
chances  he  held  in  his  hand  were  far  superior  to  the 
probabilities  in  favor  of  the  tables  at  Ilombnrg  or 
Baden-Baden,  and  in  his  case  they  were  exercised 
in  a  far  less  honorable  manner,  \yhile  at  the  Pub¬ 
lic  gaming-table  the  probabilities  in  favor  of  the 
bank  were  openly  published,  and  the  profits  heavily 
taxed,  he  denied  holding  any  advantages,  althougn 
he  possessed  chances  in  his  favor  quadmple  those  of 
the  public  tables.” 

“But,”  I  replied,  “surely  a  system  of  the  kind 
would  soon  be  detected,  and  the  perpetrator  shunned 
by  his  brother  officers.” 

“  There  you  are  in  error,”  said  Walsh.  “  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  the  major¬ 
ity  of  young  cavalry  officers  that  there  are  any  per¬ 
sons  in  the  world  sharper  than  themselves ;  and,  in 
the  second,  by  far  the  greater  propordon  of  the 
young  men  who  join  a  good  regiment  are  remark¬ 
ably  honorable,  utterly  above  a  dirty  acdon  them¬ 
selves,  and  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
a  brother  officer  committing  one.  The  mischief 

half  a  dozen  such  scoundrels  as  X - are  capable 

of  accomplishing  is  very  great  Not  only  do  toey 
in  reality  win  most  unfairly,  but  they  imbue  into 
the  minds  of  their  brother  officers  a  love  of  gam¬ 
bling,  which  in  many  cases  is  never  eradicated. 
The  sad  instances  I  have  known  of  young  men,  who 
entered  the  army  posMssed  of  every  honorable  feel- 
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ing  which  can  adorn  a  man,  falling  victims  to  this 
vice  of  gambling,  would  fill  a  volume.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  X - has  a  victim  in  tow.  Did  you 

notice  that  young  fellow  who  sat  beside  him  at 

dinner?  He  b  a  Captain  G - ,  who  is  now  so 

thoroughly  inoculated  with  a  love  of  gambling,  that 
nothing  will  cure  him.  He  b  the  only  son  of  a 
widow,  whose  husband  was  a  colonel  in  the  line, 
who  left  her  with  a  very  limited  income.  Her  son 
b  the  idol  of  her  heart,  and  she  has  already  greatly 
diminished  her  small  capiUil  bpr  papng  hb  debts. 
Lately  she  has  paid  off  every  hability  he  had,  and 
advanced  him  it  200  to  start  him  again  in  comfort. 
He  left  her  with  the  best  intentions,  intending  im¬ 
mediately  to  join  hb  regiment ;  but  in  London  he 

met  X - ,  who  persuaded  him  to  accompany  him 

and  four  or  five  others  on  a  fortnight’s  trip  to  I’arb ; 
and  1  am  sure,  before  the  fortnight  is  terminated, 

G - will  not  have  a  shilling  left  of  the  money  hb 

mother  with  so  much  difficulty  raised  for  him.” 

The  next  morning  we  vbited  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  We  stayed  more  than  two  hours  among 
the  pictures,  leism'ely  examining  the  chefo  (Tauvre 
as  we  went  along.  Conversations  which  we  had 
held  opposite  different  pictures  came  to  my  memory 
with  great  vividness.  We  afterwards  vbited  the 
gallery  of  sculpture,  and  then  amused  ourselves  in 
the  Palab  Royal  till  it  was  time  to  return  to  din¬ 
ner. 

At  dinner  we  again  met  the  party  of  officers. 

X - was  in  high  spirits,  as  were  the  rest,  with 

the  exception  of  Captain  G - ,  who  talked  but 

little,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  somewhat  melan¬ 
choly.  Nor  did  he  ralljr  daring  the  whole  meal, 
although  the  quantity  of  champagne  he  drank  was 
considerable.  One  thing  I  partieularly  noticed  was, 

that  although  X - pressed  the  wine  on  the  others, 

he  drank  but  very  moderately  himself.  He  joked 
G - from  time  to  time  on  hb  low  spirits,  and  ac¬ 

cused  him  of  being  in  love,  —  a  theme  which  took 
immensely  with  the  others,  till  G -  showed  evi¬ 

dent  signs  of  impatience.  Good  humor,  however,  was 
soon  restored,  and  we  left  the  party  chatting  very 
amicably  together.  We  determined  to  pass  the 
evening  at  the  opera. 

We  hired  a  fiacre  and  proceeded  to  the  theatre, 
where  we  arrived  just  in  time  for  the  overture  to 
“William  Tell,”  which  was  as  usual  adniiritbly 
placed.  We  were  all  delighted  with  the  opera, 
which  I  had  never  heard  more  beautifully  sung; 
j  I  and  we  walked  home  after  the  performance. 

Next  day  we  went  to  Versailles.  The  weather 
was  magnificent,  and  we  enjoyed  the  ride  immensc- 
.  ly.  After  spending  a  great  portion  of  the  di^  there, 
we  afterwards  vbited  the  great  and  little  Trianon, 
remaining  some  hours  in  the  gardens,  and  speculat¬ 
ing  on  the  different  scenes  our  guide  Informed  us 
had  there  taken  place,  and  vbiting  the  grottos  men¬ 
tioned  in  Dumas’s  “  Collier  de  la  Reine.”  We  dined 
that  day  in  one  of  the  restaurants  adjoining  the  park, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  Farb,  which  we  reached 
long  after  dark. 

On  arriving  at  the  hotel,  our  attention  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  some  gentlemen  who  had  assembled  in 
the  court-yard,  and  were  laughing  and  talking  to¬ 
gether  in  a  very  noisy  manner.  We  easily  recog¬ 
nized  X - and  his  party,  all  of  whom  it  was  evi¬ 

dent  had  very  recently  quitted  the  dinner-table. 
One  of  the  party  alone  seemed  out  of  spirits,  and 

that  was  Captain  G - . 

“  Come  with  us,  G - ,”  smd  X - . 

“  Not  to-night,”  he  replied,  “  I  shall  not  go  out.”  \ 


“  Nonsense,  G - ,”  said  another ;  “  what  b  the 

matter  with  you  ?  Come  now,  be  sociable.  Be¬ 
sides,  X -  wants  to  give  you  your  revenge  for 

last  night’s  losses.” 

“  No,  I  have  made  up  my  mind ;  I  want  to  be 
alone  to-night.” 

“  What  arc  you  going  to  do,  G - ?  ”  said 

“  Blow  my  brains  out,  perhaps,”  said  G - , 

moodily. 

“Well  then,”  said  X - ,  laughing,  “vou  area  j 

most  unreasonable  fellow  if  you  do  it  before  to- 
morrow.  Come  now,  don’t  be  silly.  We  shall  have 
a  very  merry  night  of  It  together,  and  to-morrow 
you  can  do  as  you  please.” 

After  a  little  more  bantering  of  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion,  G - gave  way,  and  we  saw  him  go  with  the 

others  towards  X - ’s  rooms. 

On  entering  the  coffee-room  I  met  Wabh,  who 
apparently  had  been  watching  X - and  his  party. 

“  That  poor  young  fellow,  G - ,”  he  said,  “  ii 

ruined.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“  By  hb  behavior,  and  the  high  spirits  of  X - . 

I  am  very  sorry  for  hb  mother,  though,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  for  a  more  amiable,  worthy  woman  I  be¬ 
lieve  does  not  exist.” 

It  was  somewhat  late  when  I  left  my  room  the 
next  morning,  for  we  were  all  desperately  tired 
with  our  exertions  the  day  before.  Before  entering 
the  coffee-room  to  breakfast,  where  my  party  were 
to  meet,  1  was  much  struck  with  the  look  of  mystery 
on  the  faces  of  the  servants,  and  their  frequent 
whispering  together.  I  Inquired  if  anything  par¬ 
ticular  had  happened,  but  they  told  me  they  were 
not  aware  of  anything,  although  I  could  easily  pei^ 
ceive  their  answers  were  not  truthful.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  Walsh  appeared,  and  1  advanced  to  meet  him. 

“  It ’s  all  over  with  that  poor  fellow,  G - ,”  he 

said. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  He  destroyed  himself  about  half  an  hour  since, 
and  they  have  sent  notice  of  the  event  to  the  police. 
As  soon  as  the  commissary  arrives,  wo  will  go  up 
with  him  and  ascertain  how  it  happened.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  shall  have  the  unenviable  task  of  breaking 
It  to  hb  mother.  Poor  thing  1  I  believe  it  will  be 
her  death.” 

At  that  moment  the  commissary  of  police,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  assistant  and  a  doctor,  entered  the 
court-yard,  and  Wabh  and  I  joined  them  as  they 

ascended  the  stairs.  When  we  arrived  at  G - ’s 

room,  the  door  was  unlocked,  and  we  all  went  in. 

Poor  G - was  stretched  on  the  ground  beside  his 

bed,  one  side  of  his  head  having  been  blown  to 
pieces.  Of  course  life  was  totally  extinct  He  had 
apparently  risen  from  his  bed,  and  partially  dressed 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  for  on  nb  dressing-table  was  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  some  pens  and  ink.  All  he  had  written 
were  the  words,  “  My  dear  mother,”  when  his  de¬ 
spair  evidently  would  allow  him  to  go  no  further. 
He  must  then  have  gone  to  his  portmanteau  near  his 
bed,  and  taken  from  it  hb  pistob.  The  one  with 
which  he  had  committed  the  deed  was  by  his  side, 
and  had  evidently  been  very  recently  fired ;  tlie  other 
was  in  the  case,  which  was  open  on  the  ground. 

'Tlie  commissary  and  his  clerk  then  examined  the 
servants  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  circumstances; 
a  proces  verbal  was  drawn  up,  and  the  commissary 
and  the  doctor  quitted  the  bouse,  leaving  a  police 
agent  in  chaigc  of  the  dead  body. 
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A  QUESTION  OF  MINUTES. 
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I  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  event  threw  a  gloom  over  us  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  day.  We  had  no  spirits  to  enjoy  any  of 
the  sights,  and  we  strolled  almost  purposeless  about 
I  the  town  making  a  few  purchases  and  at  intervals 
commenting  on  the  sad  event  of  the  morning. 

I  The  funeral  of  poor  G - took  place  the  next 

day  in  the  cemetery  of  Pore  la  Chaise.  Most  of 
‘  the  Englishmen  in  the  hotel,  including  Walsh  and 

!  myself,  attended  it  X - was  not  present.  He 

i  said  it  would  only  make  him  feel  unhappy  if  he 
i  went,  as  he  really  had  a  great  respect  for  the  poor 

I  fellow.  1  saw  X -  that  morning  shortly  before 

the  funeral  procession  left  the  hotel.  If  he  truly 
{  felt  sorrow  at  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  contrived 
i  to  conceal  it  in  a  very  skilful  manner. 

As  the  cortege  proceeded  up  the  centre  road  of 
I  the  cemetery,  Walsli  and  I  walked  side  by  side  con- 
'  versing  on  subjects  connected  with  the  poor  fellow’s 
I  death.  Walsh  told  me  he  had  obtained  a  lock  of 
I  his  hair  for  his  mother,  and  his  watch,  as  well  as  a 
pocket  Bible  she  had  given  him,  in  which  was  a 
'  somewhat  long  address  to  her  son  written  by  the 
'  old  lady  herself.  From  the  date,  she  must  have 
I  given  the  book  to  him  when  first  he  joined  his  regi¬ 
ment,  possibly  on  that  very  day. 

After  the  funeral,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
hotel,  Walsh  and  I  walked  about  the  cemetery,  he 
pointing  out  to  me  the  graves  of  different  celebrated 
people  who  were  interred  there.  Those  connected 
with  our  own  profession,  I  remember,  claimed  our 
attention  more  than  any  others.  Poor  Chaupier’s 
struck  me  particularly,  with  his  bust  surmounting 
it,  telling,  by  the  admirable  intelligence  the  sculptor 
had  put  into  his  work,  more  in  favor  of  the  philoso- 
'  pher  than  any  lengthy  written  uicmorial  could  have 
I  done.  As  a  conclusion,  we  visited  the  graves  of 
I  Abelard  and  Hcloisc,  whose  ancient  gothic  monu- 
;  ment  contrasted  remarkably  with  those  around 
it. 

>  Tired  at  last,  we  took  a  hackney-coach  and  pro- 
j  cceded  to  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  in  which 
we  spent  some  time  examining  the  pictures  and 
:  works  of  art,  and  occasionally  talking  of  old  times 
when  we  were  students  together  in  Paris,  and  the 
I  change  which  had  since  taken  place  in  that  capi- 
I  tal. 

At  dinner  we  met  X -  and  his  friends ;  but 

'  they  were  far  less  gay  than  usual,  although  nothing 
like  sorrow  was  visible  on  the  faces  of  any  of  the 
party.  One  difference  I  certainly  noticed  in  their 

behavior.  Two  days  before  X - took  much  less 

,  champagne  than  his  companions ;  that  day  he  drank 
'  far  more  than  the  others,  without  however  its  having 
any  visible  effect  on  him.  lie  conversed  with  his 
friends  occasionally,  but  not  continuously.  Ilis  ef¬ 
forts  appeared  rather  instigated  by  a  wish  to  conceal 
'  his  frame  of  mind  from  ob^rvation,  than  any  desire 
to  communicate  with  the  others.  I  had  for  the  first 
time  some  feeling  of  respect  for  him,  or  rather  the 
abatement  of  the  sentiment  of  disgust  which  I  had 
I  hitherto  felt  since  Wabh  had  first  given  me  an  in- 
^  sight  into  his  character.  lie  now  appeared  to  have 
!  some  chagrin  on  his  mind,  which  showed  he  was  not 
■  jdtogether  shut  out  from  feelings  of  common  human- 
!  ity.  But  I  was  speedily  undeceived  in  the  favorable 
opinion  I  had  formed  of  him.  During  dinner  the 

conversation  turned  on  poor  G - ’s  suicide.  It 

originated  with  the  youngest  man  of  the  party,  who 
spoke  on  the  subject  with  sympathy  and  good  feel¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  then  taken  up  by  the  others  in  a  like 
tone,  till  X - spoke. 


“  Well,  poor  fellow,”  said  he,  “  I  am  sorry  he  has 
gone,  for  more  reasons  than  one.” 

“  How  so,  X - ?  ”  said  one  of  the  party. 

“  Because  I  am  a  great  loser  by  the  afiair.” 

“A  loser  by  G - ?  Well,  I  wonder  at  that,” 

said  the  speaker,  with  something  like  an  ill-concealed 
sneer. 

“  Yes,  a  loser  by  him,”  said  X - ,  somewhat  an¬ 

grily,  for  he  had  noticed  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
last  speaker.  “  I  lose  five  hundred  pounds  by  his 
death.” 

Then  observing  a  look  of  incredulity  on  the  faces 
of  the  others,  he  placed  his  hand  in  his  coat  pbeket, 
and  took  from  It  a  pocket-book,  which  he  opened, 
and  showed  that  it  contained  five  one-hundred-pound 

promissory  notes,  accepted  by  G - .  “  Of  that 

amount,”  said  X - ,  “  I  shall  not  in  all  probability 

receive  one  farthing.  His  travelling  thlnn  and 
clothes  are  to  be  sold  here  to-morrow,  but  1  very 
much  suspect  they  will  not  realize  more  than  sftlli- 
cient  to  pay  his  hotel  bill.” 

“But  he  cannot  owe  much  here,”  said  one;  “I 
should  have  thought  that  his  watch  alone,  which  was 
an  excellent  one,  was  enough  for  that.” 

“  That  is  the  mysterious  part  of  the  afiair,”  said 
X - ;  “  his  watch  can  nowhere  be  found.” 

I  looked  at  Walsh’s  face.  He  said  nothing,  but 
a  very  ominous  frown  was  on  it,  and  I  augured  that 
a  quarrel  was  brewing. 

“  But,  X - ,”  said  a  younger  man  of  his  party, 

a  cornet  of  dragobns,  “  why  do  you  not  apply  to  his 
mother  ?  I  suppose  she  is  a  person  of  respectability 
and  would  pay  her  son’s  debts,  out  of  regard  to  his 
memory.” 

“  Not  she ;  I  have  been  looking  over  some  of  her 
letters  to  him,  and  she  speaks  in  them  of  your  hum¬ 
ble  servant  in  no  very  amiable  manner,  I  can  assure 
you.” 

“  Try  her  at  any  rate,  X - .” 

“  Hang  the  hag!”  said  X - .  “  No,  I  shall  write 

the  whole  off  my  books  as  a  bad  debt,”  and  so  saying 
he  filled  his  glass  with  wine. 

As  soon  as  he  had  done  diinklng,  Walsh  said  to 

him :  “  Mmor  X - ,  I  know  poor  G - ’s  mother 

well,  and  I  believe  a  more  amiable,  excellent  woman 
never  lived.  Oblige  me  by  retracting  the  expression 
you  made  use  of.  You  would  not  have  done  so  had 
you  known  it,  I  am  sure.” 

“  I  am  not  the  man,”  said  X - ,  “  to  retract  an 

expression  under  compulsion  from  any  one.” 

“  I  did  not  put  It  in  that  light,”  said  Walsh.  “  It 
was  simply  to  show  you  that  you  made  the  observa¬ 
tion  in  error.  She  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don’s  mother,”  indicating  a  young  gentleman  who  sat 
on  X - ’s  right,  “  and  I  ask  him  if  your  designa¬ 

tion  Is  a  just  one.” 

“  Certainly  not,”  said  Mr.  Gordon,  who  had  hith¬ 
erto  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  conversation. 

“  If  she  is  the  Mrs.  G - my  mother  is  acquainted 

with,  I  willingly  back  your  statement.  Doctor.  The 
lady  I  mean  is  the  widow  of  a  colonel.” 

“  The  same,”  said  Walsh. 

“  I  willingly  retract  the  expression  I  made  use  of, 

Gordon,”  said  X - .  “  I  should  be  sorry,  indeed, 

to  say  one  disrespectful  word  concerning  any  friend 
of  your  mother’s.” 

“  You  spoke  also  of  his  watch,”  said  Walsh.  “  As 
I  knew  it  was  a  present  to  him  from  his  mother,  I 
have  taken  charge  — ” 

The  train  now  dashed  from  the  darkness  of  the 
tunnel  into  broad  daylight,  and  I  glanced  at  my 
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TTatch.  Tlic  time  was  seventeen  minutes  past  three. 
I  had  been  in  the  tunnel  no  more  than  two  minutes, 
little  more  than  half  the  average  time  a  culprit  is 
dying  under  Mr.  Calcrafl’s  hands ! 

It  will  doubtless  be  objected,  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  fur  the  quantity  of  tliought  which  it  has 
taken  so  many  pages  to  describe  to  have  passed 
through  my  mind  in  the  space  of  two  minutes.  But 
I  have  stated  only  the  fact.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  reminiscence  of  any  scene  or  act  is 
not  brought  to  the  mind  in  words,  but  by  that  rapid 
intelligence  we  obtain  in  picture  reading.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  gazing  at  Horace  Vemet’s  magnificent 
picture  in  the  Lu.xembourg,  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Mamelukes,  a  scene  is  presented  to  us  in  an  instant 
which  it  would  have  taken  pages  to  describe.  The 
stem,  abstracted  look  of  the  pasha,  the  apparent  in¬ 
difference  of  the  old  minister  beside  him,  —  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  clasps  his  sabre- 
sheath  till  the  muscles  of  his  hand  stand  out  like 
cords  of  iron.  The  anxious  expression  of  the  black 
slave,  the  smoke  from  the  firing  below,  the  bril¬ 
liancy  even  of  the  jewels  on  the  pasha’s  di^er,  all 
are  read  and  understood  in  a  moment  In  like  man¬ 
ner  the  various  scenes  I  have  narrated  passed  across 
my  mind  with  equal  vividness  and  rapidity ;  and  so 
far  from  h.aving  exaggerated  the  measure  of  thought 
which  rushed  through  my  brain,  I  have  greatly  un¬ 
derstated  it 

And  must  not  the  same  phenomenon  occur  to  a 
culprit  when  dying  under  the  hands  of  the  hang¬ 
man  ?  Or,  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  position, 
would  not  his  thoughts  flow  with  still  greater  rapid¬ 
ity  ?  and  of  what  a  description  must  they  be  ? 
S^ncs  long  past,  crimes  he  may  have  committed 
and  not  rcjientcd  of,  fear  that  the  next  moment 
he  may  stand  before  the  great  Judge  of  heaven  and 
earth,  all  press  themselves  on  him.  Even  to  the 
last  moment  this  must  continue,  for  the  nearer  his 
end  approaches  the  more  desperate  must  be  the 
efforts  of  the  mind  to  preserve  its  dominion,  feel¬ 
ing  but  too  strongly  that  the  longer  he  thinks  the 
longer  is  the  terrible  moment  of  his  death  post¬ 
poned. 

I  would  now  candidly  ask  our  rulers  whether  some 
steps  ought  not  to  be  taken  to  abridge  the  terrible 
mental  torture  of  the  dying  criminal,  and  whether 
we  are  justified  in  continuing  our  present  method 
of  execution  ?  A  short  time  since  a  man  was  hanged 
at  Leeds  or  Sheffield,  who  it  was  stated  was  twenty 
minutes  in  dying.  True  it  was  afterwards  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  explained  that  this  was  an  exaggeration  ; 
but  the  explanation  was  of  the  most  clumsy  descrip¬ 
tion.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  poor  wretch  was 
only  half  that  time  in  dying,  and  what  must  have 
been  the  state  of  his  mind  during  it  ?  Would  it  be 
possible  for  the  ingenuity  of  a  sensation  novel-writer 
to  invent  anything  more  terrible  ? 

To  return  to  my  experiment.  After  leaving  the 
tunnel  I  felt  as  great  a  disgust  at  the  idea  of  ^ing 
present  at  the  execution  as  I  had  felt  cqyiosity  be¬ 
fore  entering  it.  I  resolved  to  show  my  friend  Mr. 
Calcraft  a  clean  pair  of  heels.  This  resolution  I 
carried  into  effect,  leaving  him  to  find  another  as- 
ristant  as  he  best  could.  _  The  question  of  capital 
punishment  I  leave  to  wiser  heads  than  mine ;  but  I 
trust  the  reader  will  admit  that  we  are  totally  inex¬ 
cusable  in  not  taking  means  to  abridge  as  much  as 
possible  the  sufferings  of  the  criminal  at  the  time  of 
nis  execution. 
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All  Paris  has  been  fermenting  in  a  turmoil  (and 
the  hubbub  has  not  quite  subsided  yet),  because 
somebody  has  stated  and  criticised  facts  of  which  all 
Paris  is  fully  aware.  It  is  as  if  the  senile  world  i 
should  rise  up  in  riot  when  told  that  old  men  have 
gray  beards ;  for  we  are  infonned  by  certain  apolo-  , 
gists  tliat  the  circumstances  alluded  to  are  as  inevi¬ 
table  at  the  present  day,  and  under  the  jiresent  state  I 
of  things,  as  the  effects  of  time  on  the  human  hair.  | 
French  women,  who  move  in  good  society,  will  not,  ' 
and  cannot,  just  now,  be  anything  else  than  spend-  i 
thrifts,  mangeuses  tTargent,  “eaters-up  of  money,"  ' 
according  to  the  somewhat  coarse  native  expression,  i 
The  better  class  of  French  philosophers,  however,  re-  I 
garding  the  phenomena  more  coolly,  consider  them  j 
as  manifestations  of  an  epidemic  not  altogether  pe>  I 
mancntly  established  in  the  land ;  but  which,  having  j 
had  its  causes,  may  also  have  its  remedies ;  and  which 
at  least  m.ay  one  d.ay  pass  away  of  its  own  accord. 

The  above-mentioned  “  all  Paris  ”  requires  some 
little  definition.  That  clever  writer,  Auguste  Ville- 
mot,  tells  us  that  when  events  occupy  “  all  Paris," 
we  know  what  “  all  Paris  ”  often  means.  It  is  tout 
Paris  minus  the  reader,  perhaps;  minus  himself,  ' 
assuredly ;  minus  whoever  reads,  oV  writes,  or  works,  ! 
or  thinks ;  which  reduces  lout  Paris  to  the  propo^ 
tions  of  a  special  group.  It  is  thus  that  tout  Paris 
is  daily  utilized,  to  serve  the  interests  of  trade,  or 
the  gratification  of  vanity.  A  retailer  of  fashionable 
novelties  announees  that  lout  Paris  is  rushing  to  his 
show-rooms,  —  a  statement  clearly  open  to  a  slight 
reduction.  You  read  in  your  new'spaper  that,  iMt 
night,  tout  Paris  was  at  such  a  theatre.  Now,  addi-  , 
tion  and  subtraction  duly  made,  it  turns  out  that  : 
tout  Paris  is  composed  of  twenty  claqueurs,  or  paid  j 
applauders,  thirty  young  men  from  the  country,  a  1 
few  tradesmen  to  the  theatre  who  have  obtained  j 
orders  for  their  families,  forty  check-takers,  fifty  i 
female  box-openers,  and  other  employes ;  besides  six  j 
firemen  and  four  gendarmes,  without  whom  tout  ' 
Paris  would  be  incomplete.  | 

It  is  also  ciLstomary  to  say,  “  Last  Sunday,  all  j 
Paris  was  at  Madame  de  X.’s  soirde.”  Now  Mar  ! 
dame  de  X.  occupies  an  entresol  which,  in  case  of  | 
need,  will  hold  some  sixty  people.  Never  mind;  j 
on  that  particular  evening,  those  sixty  amateurs  rep¬ 
resent  all  Paris ;  exactly  as  in  tragedies  at  the  Thd- 
fttre  Franijais,  six  figurants  represent  the  Roman 
people.  In  short,  all  Paris  does  not  know  which 
way  to  turn  itself.  Everybody  wishes  to  have  it  j 
for  his  guest,  and  to  boast  of  the  honor  of  its  ac-  i 
quaintance.  The  mark  of  fashionable  eminence  it  I 
to  know  all  Paris,  and  to  be  known  by  it. 

A  portress  of  M.  Villemot’s  acquaintance  had  a 
daughter  who  in  her  personal  decoration  had  no 
objection  to  exceed  her  just  rights  and  step  a  little 
out  of  her  rank. 

“  My  daughter,”  stud  the  sensible  woman,  “  when 
you  show  yourself  in  a  hat  instead  of  a  cap,  you  do 
not  perceive  that  all  Paris  shrugs  its  shoulders  at 
you.” 

All  Paris,  for  this  portress,  was  the  groceress,  the 
fruit-woman,  and  the  baker’s  wife ;  who  might  truly 
make  a  few  spi^,  rich,  and  crusty  remarks  touching 
Mademoiselle  Gibou’s  coquetry.  But  the  rest  « 
Paris  troubled  little  about  it.  In  the  first  place, 
Paris  is  not  surprised  at  such  trifles.  It  is  only  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  beholding  portress’s  daughters 
disdaining  cotton  print  for  muslin  and  silk,  mount¬ 
ing  from  the  porter’s  lodge  to  the  tapestried  entre- 
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lol,  lolling  in  their  open  carriage,  and  parading  their 
finery  in  the  box  of  a  theatre.  Paris  is  amused, 
rather  than  angered,  at  the  spectacle. 

At  the  theatre  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  at  the 
representation  of  “  Capitaine  Fantomc  ”  (all  Paris 
was  there),  a  double-distilled  cocotte  arrived  late, 
and  boisterously  installed  herself  in  the  avant-.scene, 
in  the  midst  of  the  emotions  of  the  drama.  There 
were  several  disapproving  “chuts”;  and  then  the 
innocent  and  silver  voice  of  a  spectator  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  exclain.'cd,  — 

“  Tiens  !  ’Tis  my  portress’s  daughter !  Bonjour, 
Mam’zelle  Rosalie  !  Cordon  I  Pull  the  bolt,  to  let 
us  in,  s’il  vous  plait  , 

Poor  Mademoiselle  Rosalie  was  considerably  out  of 
countenance.  She  tried  hard  to  crush  all  Paris  with 
her  disdiiin.  But  when  once  all  Paris  takes  mischief 
in  hand  it  behaves  no  better  than  a  London  errand- 
boy.  All  Paris  that  evening  was  in  the  mind  for  a 
bit  of  chaff ;  and  the  unlucky  cocotte  was  obliged  to 
give  way  before  the  flood  of  raillery  which,  like  the 
rising  tide,  overwhelmed  and  extinguished  her  airs 
and  graces.  She  retired,  saying  audibly  to  the  ami¬ 
able  but  somewhat  bashful  young  man  who  accompa¬ 
nied  her,  “  Come  away,  Ernest ;  there  is  nothing  but 
racaille,  low  people,  here  to-night.”  All  which  has 
not  prevented  Mademoiselle  Rosalie’s  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess.  She  appears  in  public  every  day,  in  the  most 
aristocratic  attitudes.  She  has  her  box  at  the  first 
performance  of  every  new  play ;  her  calbche  at  the 
races ;  and,  at  two  in  the  morning,  she  sups  on 
prawns  at  the  Cafe  Anglais. 

Instances  of  “  money-eating,”  in  upstart  creatures, 
who  cat,  not  their  own,  but  other  people’s  money, 
ought  not  so  much  to  astonish  sages.  Set  a  beggar 
on  horseback,  and  ho  will  ride  —  you  know  where. 
But  the  acciwation,  which  has  caused  so  much  ex¬ 
citement,  has  been  made  against  women  moving  in 
good  society.  In  the  French  senate,  the  late  M. 
Dupin  (occupying  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
our  attorney-general)  made  a  short  but  spirited 
ipeech  on  “  the  unbridled  luxury  of  women.”  He 
compliiins  that  respectable  and  high-bred  ladies  copy 
the  Mshions  set  by  females  who  are  neither  high-bred 
nor  respectable ;  that,  every  winter,  every  season, 
facts  come  to  light,  jiroving  that  dressmakers’  bills 
amount  to  totals  which  the  handsomest  fortunes  can¬ 
not  meet.  Tlie  desire  to  make  a  brilliant  figure 
causes  finery  to  be  bought  on  credit,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  husband ;  bills,  letters  of  change, 
are  signed ;  and  for  those  bills  indorsers  have  to  be 
found,  who  take  .advantage  of  their  position.  Such 
is  the  state  of  French  society,  which  sumptuary  re¬ 
formers  are  endeavoring  to  correct  La  Fontaine 
committed  an  error  in  laughing  at  the  frog  who 
tried  to  inflate  herself  to  the  bigness  of  the  bull ; 
for  in  this  current  year  of  grace.  Froggy  would 
easily’  attain  her  object.  Finally,  according  to  M. 
Dupm,  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  would  be 
for  influential  matrons  (without  ceasing  to  present 
themselves  in  decent  and  even  rich  attire,  when  the 
occasion,  and  their  rank  and  fortune  require  it),  to 
form  themselves  into  a  Ladies’-Dress  'Temperance 
Society,  pitilessly  retrenching  every  superfluity. 
E.\ample,  he  holds,  is  the  only  means  of  saving  hus¬ 
bands  and  families  from  shame  and  ruin. 

The  ladles,  it  seems,  were  but  slightly  affected  by 
the  eloquence  of  their  magisterial  censor;  and  had 
M.  Dupin  taken  his  walks  by  night  through  the 
Champs  Elysdes  unattended,  he  mi^t  have  incurred 
the  p(^Ibihty  of  a  bath  In  one  of  the  fountains,  ad¬ 
ministered  by  avenging  female  hands.  All  the  good 


done  by  remonstrance,  hitherto,  is  to  get  back  a  tu 
mioque.  “You  are  as  bad  yourself.”  When  the 
ladies  are  told,  “  Reform  your  dress,”  they  answer, 

“  And  you,  gentlemen,  reform  your  morals.”  Such 
is  the  upshot  of  Madame  Olympe  Audouard’s,  “  Re- 
ponse  d’une  Femme  h  M.  Lc  Procureur-Gencral 
Dupin,”  which  one  of  her  compatriots  has  criticised 
as  “  de  mauvals  goflt,”  —  in  not  good  taste. 

But  a  couple  of  foolish  acts,  simultaneously  per¬ 
formed,  by  women  on  the  one  hand  and  by  men  on 
the  other,  do  not,  like  acids  and  alkalis,  neutralize 
each  other,  making  up  one  wise,  or  even  inconse¬ 
quential  act  between  them.  Were  it  so,  the  world’s 
stupidities  would  be  easier  to  remedy  than  they  are. 
We  should  only  have  to  match  one  folly  with  an¬ 
other,  —  a  task  agreeable  enough  to  certain  tempera¬ 
ments. 

Madame  Audouard’s  views  of  crinoline  are  droll ; 
men,  however,  do  not  understand  its  aesthetic  bear¬ 
ings.  In  their  ignorance,  they  look  uj)on  it  as  an 
accoutrement  which  clothes  without  warming,  and 
covers  without  concealing.  Crinoline,  she  allows, 
is  inconvenient,  especially  for  gentlemen  —  whether 
they  offer  their  arm  to  or  waltz  with  a  Lady,  or  find 
themselves  in  a  carriage  in  company  with  three 
crinolines.  And  the  ladies ;  are  they  on  a  bed  of 
roses  ?  Certainly  not.  "Wliy  keep  it,  then  ?  Why  ? 

—  why  ? 

Because  —  because  —  before  crinoline,  some  eight 
or  ten  years  ago,  they,  as  school-girls,  wore  a  little 
petticoat  and  a  scanty  skirt,  a  frock,  a  scabbard,  a 
scissors-sheath,  a  razor-case,  which  allowed  many  a 
contour  to  be  guessed  at,  or  rather  revealed  it  in 
well-developed  outlines.  They,  the  school-girls,  like 
Eve  in  her  innocence,  were  not  shocked,  being  still 
ignorant  of  that  thin"  of  mystery,  that  immense  veil 
larded  with  strips  ol  iron,  vulgarly  called  a  cage  or 
hencoop.  But  now,  she  says,  they  are  like  Eve 
“  after  the  leaf.  We  cannot  make  rip  our  minds  to 
reveal  the  secrets  which  we  have  kept  concealed  for 
ten  long  years.  Sometimes,  by  way  of  experiment, 
we  try  on  in  private  the  simple  petticoat  and  skirt  j 
of  olden  time;  but  we  find  ourselves  too  slightly  ! 
clad,  and  presto  1  we  on  with  the  crinoline  again.” 

It  is  logical  for  our  authoress  to  add,  “  Modesty  is 
a  matter  of  custom.” 

Of  M.  Dupin’s  many  reviewers,  not  the  least  sen¬ 
sible,  fair,  and  acute  is  that  able  and  well-known 
author,  M.  Edmond  About,  who  admits  that  M.  Du¬ 
pin,  quoting  and  imitating  Cato  the  Censor,  has, 
with  a  single  blow  of  his  tusk,  stirred  up  the  weight¬ 
iest  question  of  the  present  day.  But  M.  About 
neither  blames  nor  praises  him  for  his  att<ack  on 
crinoline;  he  refrains  from  discussing  the  elegant 
rhymes  which  are  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  in 
the  streets  of  Paris.  Crinoline,  acconling  to  his 
notions,  is  nothing  more  than  an  irresponsible  scaf¬ 
folding  ;  it  is  a  peg  which  cannot  be  called  upon  to 
answer  for  what  people  choose  to  hang  upon  it.  It 
conceals  and  displays  in  turn  woman’s  secret  riches 
and  leannesses ;  it  creates  illusion  respecting  living 
broomsticks  who  walk  up  and  down  the  town ;  but 
next  Sunday,  on  the  steps  of  the  hLadeleine,  it  will 
betray  the  physical  poverty  it  was  intended  to  hide. 

Crinoline  alone,  he  holds,  has  never  ruined  any¬ 
body  ;  c^uite  the  contrary.  It  is  an  economical  en¬ 
gine  which  supplies  the  place  of  four  or  five  petti¬ 
coats,  or  thereabouts,  per  day.  It  costs  fifty  francs, 
and  suppresses  an  outlay  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-five  (thirty  in  leap  year);  for  it  is  easily 
made  to  last  a  twelvemonth.  The  crinoline  ques¬ 
tion,  therefore,  may  be  set  aside  as  irrelevant  to 
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female  extravagance,  and  our  whole  attention  de¬ 
voted  to  woman  herself. 

A  fmr  correspondent  reproaches  him  with  having 
too  long  neglected  this  “  capital  ”  theme.  But  two 
years  ago,  he  published  a  thick  volume,  entitled 
“  Madelon,”  in  which  he  pictured  the  dissolving  ae- 
tlon  of  one  single  female  money-eater  on  the  purest 
hearts  and  the  firmest  characters.  Since  the  2d  of 
October,  1864,  he  has  written  three  big  octavo  vol¬ 
umes,  in  which  high-life  money-eateresses  swarm  as 
thick  as  gold-fish  in  a  dealer’s  a(]uarium.  But  he 
has  not  yet  said  the  hundredth  part  of  what  there  is 
to  say :  witness  the  pleasure,  ever  new,  with  which 
he  returns  to  his  flock  of  sheep-shearing  ewes. 

There  is  also  published,  within  two  steps  of  the 
Bourse,  a  journal  exclusively  devoted  to  female  proil- 
igals,  —  to  prodigal  daughters,  prodigal  wives,  and 
prodigal  other  things.  It  b  called  La  Vie  Pari- 
sienne,  “  Life  in  Paris,”  because  it  is  only  by  accident 
that  the  important  interests  it  discusses  extend  be¬ 
yond  i,he  limits  of  Paris.  “  Heaven  be  prai.sed  for 
It !  ”  may  Frenchmen  exclaim.  This  paper,  attrac¬ 
tive  In  form  and  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  has  not 
fewer  than  six  thousand  subscribers,  although  It  es¬ 
chews  scandal  and  malicious  jiersonality.  AVlicnce 
comes  such  extraordinary  vogue?  From  this:  La 
Vie  Parmenne  is  the  money-swallowcress’s  Monl- 
teur,  —  Monitcur  in  both  senses  of  the  word.  Not 
only  does  it  publish  their  decrees  or  their  fantasies 
(which  are  one  and  the  same),  as  the  Moniteur  Uni- 
vereel  prints  the  imperial  decrees,  but  it  also  gives 
them  smart  raps  on  the  knuckles.  Every  week  it 
tells  them  little  truths,  and  threatens  them  with  the 
cane,  exactly  as  a  preparatory-school  monitor  would. 
The  director  in  chiet  is  Marcelin.  Tlie  writers  — 
M.  About  is  one  of  them  —  compose  a  curious  group. 
You  would  see,  if  they  took  off  their  masks,  that  this 
ultra-mundane  journal  reckons  two  philosophers  for 
one  man  of  the  world ;  so  that  M.  Dupin  h.as  not  al¬ 
together  had  the  first-fruits  of  the  “  Dupin  question.” 
The  originality  of  his  discourse  consists  In  its  having 
been  spoken  before  gentlemen  who  are  especially 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  men,  not  of  women,  see¬ 
ing  that  their  time  and  thoughts  have  been  almost 
exclusively  devotcil  to  politics. 

M.  About  goes  further  than  the  writers  who  sim¬ 
ply  signalize  the  facts  of  prodigsility ;  he  traces  the 
causes  of  female  extravagance  to  the  manner  in 
which  French  young  Ladies  are  educated.  Without 
encroaching  on  Fdndlon’s  ground,  or  even  on  Rous¬ 
seau’s  (who  created  a  Sophie  to  match  his  Emile), 
he  confines  himself  to  Paris  in  1865,  and  inquires 
how  they  bring  up  young  persons,  who  will  one  day 
be  women,  in  the  metropolis  which  M.  Haassman 
has  given  to  the  world.  It  will  be  understooil  that 
he  leaves  out  of  the  question  the  indigent  or  simply 
laborious  classes.  It  is  not  amongst  artisans  or  small 
retail  dealers  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  expensive 
ostentation  which  called  forth  M.  Dupin’s  censures. 
At  the  outset  we  may  eliminate  from  the  discussion 
everybmly  who  does  not  possess,  or  earn,  an  income 
of  twenty  thousand  francs  (eight  hundred  pounds). 

With  a  few  exceptions,  which  are  unfortunately 
very  rare,  the  father  of  a  family’  is  unable  to  super¬ 
intend  the  education  of  his  sons ;  how,  then,  should 
he  find  the  time  to  attend  to  his  daughters’  bringing 
up  ?  Every  placeman  is  completely  absorbed,  not 
only  by  the  duties  of  his  place,  but  also  by  official 
obligations.  When  you  read  in  your  newspapers 
that  such  a  minister  holds  a  reception  on  Monday, 
such  another  on  Tuesday,  and  so  on  up  to  Saturday, 
you  may  boldly  conclude  that  two  or  three  thousand 


fathers  of  families  quit  their  homes  every  evening  in  I 
the  week,  return  long  after  their  children  are  gone  ' 
to  bed,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  up  in  the  morning, 
rush  without  delay  to  the  places  where  their  busing  , 
calls  them.  The  grand  dinners  which  begin  at  eight,  : 
the  balls  which  break  up  at  daylight,  the  thcatree, 
the  club,  the  Bourse,  the  bureau,  the  counting-house, 
calls  of  digestion  (at  houses  where  one  has  dined), 
of  politeness  or  canvassing,  business  appointments, 
rides  and  drives  in  the  Bo.s  de  Boulogne  for  purpo¬ 
ses  of  health  or  vanity,  form  altogether  a  p.miole 
amount  of  obstacles  which  interfere  between  a  pa^ 
ent  and  his  children.  But  the  mother?  In  well-  < 
regulated  families  the  wife  goes  almost  everywhere 
with  her  husband.  In  ill-regulated  families  It  Is  not 
likely  that  the  girls  will  have  the  best  possible  no- 
temal  example  or  instruction  aflbrded  them. 

There  arc  in  Paris  several  thousand  wealthy,  hon¬ 
orable,  well-assorted  couples,  who  dine  out  six  davi 
in  the  week,  and  who  receive  dinner  visitors  on  the 
seventh.  The  children  do  not  go  out  to  ilinncr  with 
the  parents,  nor  do  they  dine  with  them  at  home 
when  half  a  score  guests  are  seated  at  table.  They 
dine  apart  with  an  English  nursemaid  (such  is  the 
fashion)  until  they  are  provitled  with  a  governess  or 
a  tutor.  But  breakfast,  at  least.  It  will  be  supposed, 
is  partaken  of  as  a  family  meal.  Rarely.  Paris 
life,  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  going  now,  tends  to 
liecome,  for  adults  of  a  certain  rank,  a  nocturnal  life. 
Tlie  parents  submit  to  this  revers.al  of  the  natural 
state  of  things  simply  because  they  cannot  help  it; 
but  almost  all  of  them  try  to  carry  out  the  principle 
of  making  their  children  get  up  and  go  to  bed  at 
reasonable  hours,  taking  their  four  meals  per  day  at 
proper  and  wholesome  intervals.  The  ohl-fashioned 
regularity  which  maintained  the  great-grandfathers 
of  the  present  generation  in  good  health  and  spirits  | 
is  renounced  by  adults ;  but  children  are  still  made 
to  conform  to  it,  that  is,  almost  all  children,  for 
exceptions  already  exist  You  may  now  and  then 
meet  with  little  gentlemen  as  tall  ns  your  boot,  and 
little  ladies  as  big  round  as  your  fist,  who  lie  late  in 
bed,  sit  up  till  midnight,  toss  off  glasses  of  cham¬ 
pagne,  and  who,  it  requires  no  conjurer  to  guess,  ' 
wither  liefore  their  season  of  coming  into  bloom.  : 
Setting  these  melancholy  phenomena  aside,  and  re-  1 
turning  to  the  onlinary  multitude  of  eases,  it  may  be  1 
asserted  as  a  general  axiom  that  nine  tenths  of  the 
rich  children  in  Paris  are  brought  up  by  their  do¬ 
mestics.  The  papas  will  exclaim  that  this  is  a  cal¬ 
umny  ;  and  the  mammas,  what  will  they’  say  ? 

Yes,  madame,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  yon  dfr 
vote  one  hundred  and  twenty  minutes  per  day  to 
the  training  of  your  little  family ;  from  one  till  three 
in  the  afternoon ;  there  is  no  gainsaying  it.  And 
the  effort  which  you  make  to  do  it  is  so  very  cred¬ 
itable  that  you  deserve  compliments  Instead  of  re¬ 
proaches  for  the  shortness  of  the  interval.  You  live 
in  a  world  in  which  bustle,  noise,  ostentation,  and 
ubiquity  arc  matters  of  absolute  compulsion.  Your 
existence  is  caught  in  a  set  of  implacable  cog-wheels, 
and  it  is  really  meritorious  on  your  part  to  steal  out 
of  it  a  couple  of  hours  per  day.  | 

As  to  you,  dear  monsieur,  you  throw  the  fault  | 
upon  the  urgenejr  of  your  aft  airs ;  and  everybody,  | 
alas!  has  his  affairs  now-a-days.  Millionnalres  have  ; 
as  many,  perhaps  more,  on  their  shoulders  than  poor 
devils  who  have  to  work,  or  write,  for  their  bread. 
If  one  could  make  up  one’s  mind  to  have  only  a  sin¬ 
gle  child,  one  could  turn  one’s  back  upon  affairs. 
The  child,  sooner  or  later,  inherits  his  patrimony,  , 
and  does  not  find  his  position  much  lowered,  iir 
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though  the  twenty-franc  piece  (which,  during  the 
last  lew  years,  has  fallen  to  the  value  of  ten)  is  in¬ 
sensibly  dropping  towards  five.  But  people  have 
families  of  three  or  four,  if  only  out  of  prudence,  re¬ 
membering  that  all  arc  mortal.  It  is  wished  that 
they  should  not  be  more  to  be  pitied  than  their  par¬ 
ents;  money  must  be  got  for  them  through  the 
instrumentality  of  “  affairs.”  There  are  all'airs  of 
all  genera,  species,  and  varieties,  from  speculation  at 
the  Bourse  to  politics  and  place-hunting. 

A  goo<l  French  father,  at  present,  works,  even  if 
rich,  to  insure  the  further  welfare  of  his  children. 
He  wants  to  scrape  together  a  dowry  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  he  rushes  into  politics,  and  performs  the  twelve 
labors  of  llenailes,  to  obtain  a  good  sinecure  for  his 
son.  For,  be  it  noted,  contemporary  Parisian  fathers 
do  not  seem  to  reckon  much  on  the  activity  of  Mc*s- 
sieurs  their  descendants.  In  times  past  Michel  Le- 
tellier  reckoned  on  his  son :  he  made  him  work  like 
a  railway  laliorer,  and  so  the  son  became  Louvois. 
Colbert  did  not  spoil  the  Marquis  de  Seignelay,  who 
under  his  eye's  grew  into  an  excellent  minister. 

Just  now  the  beau-ideal  sought  .after  by  provident 
fathers  is  some  easy  and  well-remunerated  employ¬ 
ment,  such  as  tax-receiving,  cither  on  a  large  or  a 
moderate  scale.  This  requires  no  great  educational 
efforts.  If  the  boy  do  but  grow  strong  and  healthy, 
and  reach  his  majority  without  accident,  it  is  all  that 
is  needed.  The  father  worries  himself,  intrigues,  in¬ 
trudes,  courts  favor,  obtains  it,  keeps  it,  grapples  on 
to  it,  and  from  time  to  time  inquires  at  home  how 
his  son  is  going  on. 

M.  Alxnit  exaggerates,  he  is  well  aware.  But  if 
your  bloo<l  be  tainted  by  disease,  it  is  no  use  show¬ 
ing  it  to  your  unassisted  eye ;  you  must  be  aided  by 
a  microscope.  And  he  confesses  it  is  through  a  mi¬ 
croscope,  if  you  will,  that  he  has  inspected  the  early 
education  of  little  Parisians  abandoned  to  their  ser¬ 
vants. 

Tlie  race  of  domestics,  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
has  been  greatly  modified  in  Paris.  Where  ai? 
those  servitors  of  the  olden  time  who  formeil  part 
of  the  family  ?  You  might  fearlessly  trust  them 
with  the  care  of  a  boy,  nay,  even  of  a  girl.  True, 
they  ttUot/aient,  used  the  familiar  “  thee  ”  and  “  thou  ” 
to  their  young  masters  and  mistresses ;  it  was  a  lib¬ 
erty  which  little  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  only 
three  years  of  age  would  not  tolerate  now.  But, 
as  a  make-weight,  they  loved  them  dearly.  They 
guarded  those  innocent  ears  and  those  virgin  eyes 
with  affectionate  respect  and  jealous  care.  The  chil¬ 
dren,  on  their  part,  entertained  a  sort  of  filial  feeling 
for  tiiose  ancient,  intelligent,  and  devoted  fixtures 
belonging  to  the  p.arental  mansion.  They  looked 
upon  the  n  in  the  light  of  poor  relations,  but  without 
unkindness  or  jc.alousy.  ^e  type  of  servant  here 
evoked  has  not  disappeared  from  France ;  it  has  mi¬ 
grated,  that  is  all ;  you  will  find  it  in  the  provinces. 
But  in  Paris,  masters  and  servants  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  wish  to  become  acquainted.  They  take, 
and  they  rjuit  each  other,  mutually  giving  the  eight 
days’  warning.  Many  a  master,  every  summer,  turns 
his  whole  establishment  adrift  in  a  lump  before  leav¬ 
ing  town  for  the  country.  Almost  every  servitor  is 
on  the  look-out  for  a  better  place,  that  is,  more  lu¬ 
crative  in  wages  and  perquisites.  That  many  of 
these  unfortunates  put  the  screw  on  tradesmen,  turn 
the  market-penny,  get  a  profit  out  of  evcrytliing, 
gamble  with  their  savings  at  the  Bourse,  await  the 

Erize  of  lottery  after  lottery ;  that  greediness  should 
e  at  the  bottom  of  their  heart,  and  cynicism  on  the 
tip  of  their  tongue ;  that  money,  in  their  talk,  should 


take  the  precedence  of  all  things ;  that  they  should 
most  look  up  to  the  persons  who  give  them  the  hand¬ 
somest  veils  and  the  heaviest  etrennes,  is  only  in  the 
natural  course  of  things.  It  would  be  folly  to  be 
scandalized  or  astonished  at  it  They  are  what 
their  lot  and  their  education  have  made  them.  But 
that  a  parent  should  abandon  his  sons  and  his  daugh¬ 
ters  to  such  liveried  preceptors  as  those,  is  quite  a 
different  affair. 

According  to  French  ideas,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  th.it  a  young  lady  should  reach  her  wed¬ 
ding-day  with  her  eyes  covered  with  a  bandage.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  that  angelic  ignorance  is  not  the 
height  of  girlish  perfection.  But  then,  O  charming 
and  brilliant  mammas  I  take  your  daughters  out  for 
walks  yourselves,  instead  of  seniling  them  to  the 
Tuileries  under  the  wing  of  a  maid  who  is  looking 
out  for  her  soldier  sweetheart.  By  and  by,  vou  will 
put  your  daughter  to  school  in  a  convent.  The  con¬ 
vent  will  teach  her  nothing ;  but  do  yon  fancy  it 
will  make  her  forget  what  sue  has  already  seen  and 
heanl  ?  The  grand  precaution  of  the  convent  comes 
too  late ;  it  is  locking  the  stable-door  after  the  horse 
is  stolen.  Admirable  is  the  consistent  prudence  of 
mammas  who  hesitate  to  take  their  daughters  to  the 
Gymnxse  Tli^atre,  after  they  have  been  to  the  Caf4 
des  Avcuglcs  with  their  nursemaid.  A  young  mar¬ 
ried  lady,  belonging  to  a  very  wealthy  family,  told 
M.  About  that  she  had  danced  for  money  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens.  It  was  her  nursemaid  who  pro¬ 
duced  her  in  public,  and  who  pocketed  the  contnbu- 
tions  of  the  crowd. 

In  the  company  of  servants,  future  female  spend¬ 
thrifts  le.am  the  absurdest  form  of  vanity  at  the 
present  day;  namely,  pride  of  cash.  It  is  stuck 
into  their  heads  that  a  rich  man  is  of  more  intrinsic 
worth  than  a  poor  man ;  that  the  best  things  are 
those  which  cost  the  dearest ;  that  the  most  honora¬ 
ble  occupation  is  that  which  implies  spending  the 
greatest  amount  of  money.  Little  French  girls  still 
have  dolls;  but  not  to  play  with.  They  are  for 
show ;  to  give  them  importance  in  the  eyes  of  other 
little  girls;  to  boast  how  much  they  cost;  and  to 
humiliate  every  other  child  who  has  not  so  hand¬ 
some  and  expensive  a  doll. 

Set  a  couple  of  little  maidens  face  to  face,  each 
with  one  of  Huret’s  dolls  in  her  arms ;  the  fortj'- 
franc  doll  will  put  the  thirty-franc  one  to  shame,  in 
the  first  place  because  its  arms  are  articulated,  but 
secondly,  and  especially,  because  it  cost  ten  francs 
more.  A  little  girl  elegantly  dressed,  disdainfully 
regards  another  who  is  romping  in  a  linen  blouse ; 
but  the  other  instantly  has  her  revenge. 

“  How  many  horses  does  your  father  keep  ?  ” 

“  Not  any.” 

“  Well,  mademoiselle,  my  father  keeps  four.” 

There  is  not  a  single  word  more  to  be  said ;  the 
young  lady  in  linen  ought  to  take  precedence  of  the 
other.  Ask  all  the  valetdom  and  all  the  wealthy 
children  in  Paris. 

Two  little  she-monkeys  are  chatting  together 
about  the  boys  of  their  acquaintance.  “  I,”  says  one, 
“  have  four  sweethearts.” 

“  But  which  will  yon  marry  ?  For,  you  know, 
you  can  only  accept  one  of  them.” 

“  Do  you  suppose  I  don’t  know  that  ?  But,  my 
dear,  I  am  in  great  embarrassment.  Jules  will  be 
very  rich ;  he  will  have  plenty  of  horses.  But 
Edouard  is  an  American;  he  will  return  to  his 
country ;  and  travelling,  for  a  woman,  is  jolly  good 
fun.  Paul  has  only  one  defect ;  he  squints :  but  he 
will  be  a  baron,  and  I  should  be  a  baronne.” 
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“  And  the  other  ?  You  do  not  mention  the 
fourth.” 

“  A!> !  Prosper  ?  ”  (with  a  blush.)  “  Ho  is  very 
handsome,  lie  is  the  handsomest  boy  I  ever  saw  in 
my  Fife.  Unfortunately,  he  is  not  noble  ;  he  is  not 
American ;  and  liis  father  liiis  not  a  sou.  I  will  not 
marry  him ;  but  I  will  love  him  dearly  all  the  same.” 

Six  years  afterwards,  listen  to  the  same  girl  mur¬ 
muring  her  prayer  before  the  altar  of  a  fashionable 
convent.  “  Holy  Virgin  !  Let  him  be  rich,  let  him 
be  titled,  let  him  do  whatever  I  bid  him,  and  I  ask 
you  for  nothing  more.” 

Amongst  the  eorruptors  of  the  young  fair  sex,  we 
cannot  help  reckoning  the  friends  of  the  family. 
Formerly,  trifles  were  given  to  the  children  of 
friends,  for  the  sake  of  conferring  pleasure ;  presents 
now  are  made  with  the  object  of  displaying  the 
donor’s  wealth  and  generosity.  A  little  Parisicnne 
commences  getting  together  her  stock  of  jewelry 
before  she  is  ten  years  of  age.  It  is  no  longer  on 
wedding  occasions  only,  but  on  all  occasions,  on  her 
birthday,  her  fete-day,  at  Easter,  and  at  the  new 
year,  that  friends  amuse  themselves  by  showering 

gold  upon  her.  Diamonds  are  not  yet  upon  the 
St ;  but,  never  fear,  they  will  be  before  long. 

It  looks  something  like  crying  down  the  present 
for  the  glorification  of  the  past;  but  any  Frenchman 
or  Frenchwoman  can  recall  the  respect  with  which, 
in  their  childhoo<l,  they  regarded  a  five-franc  piece ; 
and,  in  the  previous  generation,  baby  folk  were  still 
more  modest  in  their  expenditure.  A  certain  lad 
entered  the  Naval  School  of  Angoulcme  with  a 
forty-sou  bit  which  his  mother  had  given  him;  he 
kept  the  coin  two  months  in  his  pocket  without  dar¬ 
ing  to  break  it  up.  Contemporary  children,  who 
have  gold  and  bank-notes  in  their  till,  will  shrug 
their  little  shoulders  at  this.  Well,  dear  infants,  the 
forty-sou  school-boy  grew  into  a  real  man,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  pursued  an  honorable  career.  There  arc 
many  things  in  this  world  which  arc  gained  by  de¬ 
sert,  and  not  by  money.  But  your  domestics  have 
never  told  you  that.  It  is  a  slight  omission. 

The  French  of  that  day  were  not  avaricious,  in 
itc  of  their  superstitious  reverence  for  coin.  But 
ey  regarded  it  as  a  scarce  and  costly  ware,  which 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  spent  by  those  who  arc  not 
in  the  way  of  earning  it  themselves.  It  was  also 
imagined  that  a  child  had  nothing  of  his  own ;  that 
his  halfWranc  piece  was  subject  to  the  parents’  will, 
just  as  much  as  the  possessor  who  carried  it  in  his 
pocket.  At  present,  a  little  girl  has  no  hesitation 
in  saying  to  her  mother,  “  Ah !  you  do  not  choose  to 
give  me  that  dress  ?  Make  your  mind  easy !  I  have 
a  hundred  francs;  I  will  go  and  buy  it.” 

Eight  or  ten  years  hence,  the  same  little  person 
■will  perhaps  say  to  her  husband,  “  I  do  not  ask  you 
for  that  diamond  necklace ;  I  purchase  it.  Have  I 
j  not  my  marriage  portion  ?  ” 


HER  MAJESTY’S  bHNT.* 

From  the  earliest  times,  and  among  nearly  all 
nations,  gold  and  silver  have  been  adopted  as  the 
most  convenient  form  of  money.  And  though,  in 
more  than  one  country,  furs  have  been  employed 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  one  cubes  of  hard- 
pressed  tea,  and  though  at  this  day  shells  form  the 
currency  in  one  part  of  Africa,  and  lumps  of  rock- 
salt  in  another,^  yet  the  exception  proves  the  rule 

*  The  Tord  mint  ii  from  the  Ang  lo-Sazon  tnynel,  and  thiiprob- 
sbly  from  the  Latin  mo»eta. 

t  HiU’i  “Political  Kconomy,”  Book  IIL  Chap.  YII.  Sect  X 


that  among  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  pos¬ 
sessing  any  claim  to  civilization,  the  precious  metals 
have  been,  in  theory  at  least,  the  standard  of  value 
and  the  medium  of  exchange.  The  reason  of  this 
is  tolerably  obvious, — gold  and  silver  combining  a 
greater  number  of  the  necessary  qualifications  than 
any  other  article  of  value.  The  material  of  which 
money  is  to  be  made  sliould  be  one  which  cveiy 
one  desires  to  possess;  and  though  widely  distrib¬ 
uted,  the  supply  of  it  should  be  limited  enough  to 
maintain  a  high  relative  value,  which  should  be  as 
little  subject  as  may  be  to  variation.  It  should  be 
as  imperishable  as  possible,  and  readily  divisible 
into  small  portions.  Its  bulk  should  be  small  and 
its  value  easily  ascertained.  Gold  meets  all  these 
requirements,  except  the  last,  more  perfectly  than 
any  other  substance,  and  silver  in  a  not  very  inferior 
degree.  In  addition  to  all  this,  gold  and  silver  are 
almost  the  only  metals  found  in  the  pictallic  state, 
and  when  pure  are  always  of  the  same  quality. 

Coined  money  is,  speaking  comparatively,  of  only 
moderate  antiquity.  Herodotus  (I.  94)  attributes 
its  invention  to  the  Lydians.  The  earliest  known 
coins  arc  of  the  age  of  Xerxes,  and  are  so  very 
primitive  and  rude  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  art  of  coining  was  then  in  its  infancy.  The 
earliest  mention  ot  coined  money  in  the  Bible  is  in 
Ezra  ii.  G9,  and  viii.  27,  i.  c.  Persian  coins.*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  uncoined  money  is  trace¬ 
able  to  the  remotest  antiquitv.  Thus  Abraham, 
when  purchasing  the  field  of  Machpelah,  weighed 
to  Ephron  “  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current 
money  with  the  merchants”  (Gen.  x.xiii.  1C).  Jo¬ 
seph’s  brethren  brought  their  “  money  in  full  weight” 
(Gen.  xliii.  21).  Achan  secreted  “  a  wedge  of  gold  of 
fifty  shekels  weight”  (Josh.  vii.  21).  The  Egyptians 
had  no  coined  money,  but  appear  to  have  kept  their 
gold  and  silver  in  the  form  of  rings ;  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  weight  was  variable.  (See  picture  in 
Bmith’s  “  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,”  II.  40C.) 

The  trouble  of  weighing  the  uncoined  money,  and 
the  almost  impossibility  of  testing  its  purity,  must 
have  rendered  buying  and  selling  a  difficult  matter. 
Both  difficulties  were  overcome  by  the  simple  con¬ 
trivance  which  gave  a  government  guaranty  for 
the  weight  and  fineness  of  each  piece.  The  process 
of  coining  was  at  first  extremely  rough,  and  the 
results  were  anything  but  artistic.  A  ball  of  metal 
of  the  required  weight  and  value  was  placed  on  the 
die,  which  bore  the  device  to  be  impressed  on  the 
coin.  A  punch  was  held  in  one  hand  against  the  back 
of  the  ball,  and  struck  with  a  hammer  held  in  the 
other,  till,  after  repeated  blows,  the  impri'ssion  was 
sufficiently  worked  up.  Only  one  side  of  the  coin, 
therefore,  bore  a  device ;  the  rough,  irregular  mark 
of  the  punch  being  all  the  impression  on  the  other 
side.  The  edges,  too,  were  rough  and  lumpish. 
Gradually  the  punch  itself  came  to  be.ar  a  slight 
design,  till  at  last  another  die,  equally  artistic  with 
the  first,  took  its  place.  The  same  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  impression  continued  in  the  main  down 
to  the  time  of  our  own  Queen  Elizabeth,  or,  indeed, 
of  Charles  II.,  the  lower  die  being  fixed,  and  the 
upper  fastened  into  a  handle,  being  held  by  the 
workman. 

The  earliest  English  coins  —  artistically,  at  least, 
deserving  the  name  —  are  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  'They  include  the  first  issue  of  the  famous  gold 
nobles,  worth  6s.  Sd.  each.  The  obverse  of  these 
beautiful  coins  represents  the  king  in  a  ship,  a  sword 
in  his  right  hand,  in  his  left  a  shield  with  the  quar- 
*  The  word  trauslatad  **  drams  ”  Menu  the  same  as  darics. 
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tered  anns  of  Fi'ance  and  England.  Tho  reverse 
is  a  rich  cross  flory  within  a  circle  of  eight  arches, 
snd  a  lion  under  a  crown  in  each  angle  of  the  cross, 
the  legend  being,  “  Ihesus  autem  transiens  per  me¬ 
dium  illorum  ibat.”  In  Edward  IV.’s  time  the  noble 
had  incre:ised  in  value  to  10s.,  and  the  double-noble, 
or  sovereign,  wim  first  coined  by  Henry  VII.  In  the 
same  reign  was  first  coined  the  shilling  (or  testoon), 
valued,  as  now,  at  twclvepence.  It  bore  the  king’s 
profde,  crowned  on  one  side,  and  the  royal  arms 
quartered  by  the  cross  (as  on  the  modern  florin) 
upon  the  other. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  many  mints  in 
England  beside  the  king’s.  Barons  and  bishops 
coined  money  of  themselves,  and  in  some  cases  the 
privilege  was  extended  to  monasteries.  Wolscy  ex¬ 
ercised  the  right  to  coin  money,  both  as  Bishop  of 
Durham  and  Archbishop  of  York ;  and  there  are 
coins  extant  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  at 
intervals  from  A.  D.  793  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  principal  mint  in  the  kin^om 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  situated  in  or  close 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  —  at  all  events  since  A.  D. 
1350,  though  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  AVilliam  III. 
that  it  became  the  sole  establishment  of  the  kind.* 
And  though  the  process  of  coining  by  screw  ma¬ 
chinery  was  first  intro<luced  in  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  it  did  not  finally  supersede  the  clumsy,  old- 
tashioned  method  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is 
remarkable  that  with  all  our  rao<lcm  appliances  we 
have  never  reached  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  of  these  machine-struck  coins :  witness  the  fa¬ 
mous  “  Simon’s  petition  crown,”  which  has  never 
been  equalled,  unless  it  be  by  Wyon’s  Victoria  crown- 
piece,  which  we  believe  was  never  issued,  and  of 
which  we  have  only  seen  a  single  specimen. 

The  introduction  of  every  kind  of  improvement 
into  the  Mint  was  again  and  again  retarded  by  the 
opposition  of  the  moneyers,  a  corporation  who 
claimed  the  exclusive  right,  which  they  had  exer¬ 
cised  for  centuries,  to  be  employed  in  working  the 
coinage.  It  was  so  lately  as  1831  that  this  obstruc¬ 
tion  was  finally  removed.  At  the  same  time  the 
Mastership  of  the  Mint  ceased  to  be  held  as  a  polit¬ 
ical  appointment,  and  was  restored  to  the  position 
of  a  permanent  office,  —  the  master  becoming  once 
more  the  ostensible  executive  head  of  the  establish¬ 
ment 

The  present  building  was  erected  in  1810,  and 
fitted  up  with  the  larger  part  of  its  existing  ma- 
chincr)'.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Tower 
Hill,  and  m.ay  be  at  once  recognizeil  not  only  by  its 
size,  but  by  the  soldiers  who  are  always  on  guai^  in 
fiunt  of  it,  as  at  one  of  the  royal  palaces.  We  have 
a  “  master’s  order,”  so  we  may  without  longer  delay 
claim  admission,  and  examine  for  ourselves  the  vari¬ 
ous  processes  by  which  money  is  made  on  a  larger 
Kale  than  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  world. 

In  tlie  first  room  we  enter  we  may  see,  if  fortu¬ 
nate,  the  process  of  melting  and  alloying.  The  gold 
comes  in  from  the  Bank  f  in  the  fonn  of  ingots,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  and  stamp  of  tlie  refiner,  —  usually 
Messrs.  Rothschilds’.  These  ingots  weigh  16  lbs. 
each,  and  are  worth  about  £  800.  Half  a  dozen  of 


*  In  1843  n  mint  wav  eatablished  at  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  where 
the  plate  of  the  collese  was  coined,  to  enable  Charles  I.  to  provide 
■eao>  for  carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  Parliament. 

t  Theoretically  the  Mint  is  bon^  to  coin  gold  for  any  one  who 
hvings  bullion  for  that  purpose.  Practically,  however,  it  is  coined 
exclaaiveiy  for  the  Bank  of  England  j  for  since  the  B.tnk  is  obliged 
to  purchase  any  bullion  brought  to  it  at  the  rats  of  £  3  17s.  M.  the 
ooDcc,  the  merchant  or  dealer  can  obtain  no  additional  profit  by 
having  it  coined  on  bis  own  account. 


these  (after  having  been  carefully  assayed),  along 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  alloy,  i.  c.  one  part  of 
copper  to  eleven  parts  of  gold,  are  melted  in  each 
crucible;  the  crucible  itself  being  made  of  a  mixture 
of  Stourbridge  fire-clay  and  plumbago.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  melted  together  (which  may  be  after  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours  in  the  furnace),  the  precious 
mixture  is  cast  in  iron  moulds  into  the  shape  of  bars 
two  or  three  feet  long.*  These  we  may  follow  into  ' 
the  next  room,  and  see  gradually  reduced,  by  re¬ 
peated  rollings,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  thinness 
of  the  future  coin.  In  the  case  of  gold,  where  the 
utmost  possible  exactness  is  required,  each  bar  (or 
strip,  as  it  may  now  be  called)  has  to  undergo  a 
more  exact  adjustment  to  the  required  dimensions, 
by  being  drawn  between  two  fixed  steel  rollers, 
which  are  placed  at  precisely  the  correct  distance 
from  each  other.  The  ease  and  exactness  with 
which  this  powerful  machinery  works  is  truly  admi¬ 
rable.  It  bears  the  maker’s  name,  “  H.  Maudsley, 
1816,”  and  is  still  in  perfect  working  order,  and 
scarcely  ever  needs  repairs.  As  the  golden  ribbons 
are  turned  out  by  this  machine  they  arc  cut  into 
convenient  lengths,  and  a  blank  coin  is  stamped  out 
of  each  and  carefully  weighed,  as  a  further  test  that 
the  thickness  is  correct.  , 

“  And  now  let  us  come  into  the  “  cutting-room,” 
where,  amid  din  and  noise  hardly  less  than  in  the 
“  rolling-room,”  the  blanks  are  being  cut  out  one  by 
one  from  the  golden  ribbons.  One  is  reminded  ot 
cutting  gun-wads  from  a  sheet  of  pasteboard ;  and 
the  ribbons,  when  all  the  possible  blanks  have  been 
punched  out  of  them,  look  like  the  same  sheets  of 
pasteboard  when  used  up,  though  they  are  a  trifle 
more  valuable  !  The  punches  are  of  course  worked 
by  machinery,  and  there  may  be  a  dozen  or  more  of 
them,  incessantly  going  up  and  down  with  almost 
resistless  force,  each  being  a  sort  of  refined  edition 
of  the  engine  which  every  one  must  have  seen  for 
cutting  out  rivet-holes  in  boiler-plates.  By  the  side 
of  each  sits  a  workman  with  his  strip  of  gold  ribbon, 
out  of  which  he  lets  the  descending  punch  cut,  one 
by  one,  as  many  blanks  as  there  is  room  for.f  After 
we  have  watched  the  process  for  a  minute  or  two, 
we  begin  to  wonder  what  check  is  kept  on  the  work¬ 
men  to  prevent  their  appropriating  a  stray  blank  or 
two  out  of  the  heaps  which  are  lying  about  in  such 
profusion  and  confusion.  On  inquiry  we  learn  that 
the  exact  weight  of  ribbon  given  to  each  man  is  set 
down ;  and  that  not  one  of  the  men  can  leave  the 
room  till  the  weight  of  the  blanks  returned,  plus  that 
of  the  ribbon  waste,  is  found  to  tally  exactly  with 
the  original  supply.  Were  there  a  deficiency,  the 
men  would  be  searched ;  and  if  the  missing  gold 
could  nowhere  and  nohow  be  found,  the  whole  set 
of  men  (as  has  once  happened^  would  be  dismissed. 

As  a  preliminary  process  to  the  coining,  the  blanks 
are  next  made  to  pass  through  the  “  marking-ma¬ 
chine,”  by  which  their  edges  are  smoothened  and 

•  Silver  is  allojed  with  7i  per  cent  of  copper.  The  new  broaM 
money  is  compesM  of  S5  parts  of  copper,  4  of  tin,  and  I  of  sine. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  gold  as  being  so  many  carats  fine.  Strlotiy 
speaking,  a  carat  is  a  weight,  and  equals  grains  troy.  And  in 
this  sense  the  Jeweller  speaks  of  a  diamond  of  so  many  carats,  i.  a. 
of  a  certain  weight.  The  goldsmith  uses  the  term  to  denote  a  pro¬ 
portion,  viz.  and  speaks  of  gold  as  so  many  canits  fine,  I.  e. 
of  a  certain  purity.  Thus  a  diamond  of  20  carats  means  a  diamond 
weighing  83J  grains.  Gold  of  20  carats  means  gold  of  which 
are  pure  metal,  and  the  rest  alloy.  The  English  standanl  is  22  ca¬ 
rats,  — there  being  22  parts  pure  gold  to  2  of  alloy :  18  carats  Is 
the  usual  standard  for  good  Jewelry,  watch-cases,  Ac. 

t  The  bronse  blanks  are  cut  out  by  machinery,  at  the  rats  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  a  minute ;  but  the  less  accuracy  and  the  larger 
number  of  imperfect  specimens  turned  out  make  it  more  eooooaiieal 
for  the  gold  and  silver  to  be  cut  out  by  hand. 
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raised.  All  blanks  go  through  this  process,  which 
gives  the  final  edge  to  bronze  coins  and  to  three- 
]X!nny-pieccs ;  the  other  silver  coins,  as  well  as  the 
sovereign  and  half-sovereign,  have  a  milling  put  on 
subsequently.  By  this  time  they  have  become  so 
hardened  as  to  be  scarcely  workable.  To  remedy 
this  they  are  next  annealed,  and  are  subsequently 
cleansed  from  tarnish  or  oxide  by  an  acid  bath. 
The  effect  upon  the  silver  blanks  is  almost  magi¬ 
cal.  A  few  minutes  in  the  bath  changes  them  from 
nearly  black  to  delicate  frosted  white.  A  drying  in 
hot  sawdust  follows,  and  they  are  then  ready  fur  the 
final  process  which  will  change  them  from  blanks 
into  perfect  coins. 

Let  us  follow  them  to  where  this  transformation 
takes  place.  We  soon  find  that  we  must  make  the 
utmost  use  of  our  eyes,  for  the  noise  is  so  great  that 
to  hear  our  guide’s  explanation  of  what  we  sec  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  first  thing  that  catches  the  eye 
is  a  sohd  stone  counter,  evidently  built  with  a  view 
to  immense  firmness,  which  runs  the  whole  length 
of  the  room.  Along  this,  at  regular  intervals,  screw- 
presses  of  vast  strength  are  at  work,  having  the  same 
up-and-down  motion  which  we  saw  in  the  blank-cut¬ 
ting  engines.  Instead  of  the  punch,  however,  it  is  a 
steel  die  which  ascends  and  descends,  engraved  with 
the  device  to  be  impressed  on  one  side  of  the  coin. 
The  reverse  die  is  fi.xed,  immediately  underneath, 
on  a  solid  block  which  has  to  resist  the  whole  press¬ 
ure  (eqijal  to  thirty-five  tons)  of  the  descending 
shaft.  Fitting  somewhat  loosely  round  this  lower 
die,  and  rising  slightly  above  it,  is  a  steel  collar, 
on  the  inside  of  v^ich  is  cut  the  “milling.”  The 
huge  machine  is  perfectly  automatic.  A  supply  of 
blanks  having  been  placed  in  the  little  funnel  which 
feeds  it,  a  metallic  finger  places  the  bottom  blank 
exactly  within  the  steel  collar  upon  the  fixed  die. 
The  next  moment,  quietly  but  with  crushing  force, 
the  upper  die  descends  upon  it.  Each  die  leaves  its 
impression  as  quickly,  and  apparently  with  as  much 
ease,  as  if  the  material  were  hot  sealing-wax  instead 
of  cold  metal.  At  the  same  moment  the  edges  of 
the  blank  swelling  out  against  the  collar  take  the 
pattern  of  the  milling.  Simultaneously  with  the 
rise  of  the  upper  die,  a  lever  causes  the  collar  to 
sink,  the  new-struck  coin  is  released,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  next  blank  knocks  it  ofl’  into  the  receptacle 
below.  The  whole  process  from  first  to  last  may 
have  taken  three  seconds,  probably  less.  The  eight 
rcsscs  in  this  room  can,  if  needful,  turn  out  two 
undred  thousand  coins  a  day ;  their  average  num¬ 
ber  may  be  sixty  thousand  or  seventy  thousand. 

Let  us  follow  the  coins  one  stage  further.  We 
find  ourselves  in  a  room  as  quiet  as  the  last  was 
noisy.  Yet  here  too  are  a  number  of  automatic 
machines  ranged  down  the  middle.  They  present, 
however,  the  greatest  possible  contrast  with  those 
we  have  just  left ;  for  instead  of  vast  strength  and 
power,  their  characteristic  is  exquisite  delicacy ;  in¬ 
deed,  each  of  them  works  under  a  glass  case,  and  is 
not  larger  than  a  moderate-sized  drawing-room  clock, 
though  they  are  worth  £  250  apiece.  But  what  are 
they  ?  What  are  they  doing,  each  with  its  little  pile 
of  bright  new  money  ?  They  are  self-acting  wcigh- 
ing-nuicliincs ;  so  accurate  and  so  clever  in  their 
working  that  one  might  almost  fancy  them  alive. 
One  by  one  the  coins  place  themselves  on  the  end 
of  the  scale-beam,  linger  a  second  there,  and  then 
drop  down  a  little  covered  way  into  one  of  three 
boxes :  if  of  the  correct  weight,  into  No.  1 ;  if  too 
heavy,  into  No.  2 ;  if  too  light,  into  No.  3.  A  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  grain  over  or  under  the  standard  weight 


(123.274  grains)  is  allowed  as  the  limit  of  variation 
in  a  sovereign ;  and  something  more  in  the  cate  cf 
silver  money.  If  the  excess  or  defect  be  greater 
than  this,  the  coin  is  rejected  and  must  be  remelted. 
This  happens  with  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
whole. 

We  despair  of  conveying  any  idea  of  the  principle 
on  which  these  exquisite  machines  work,  without  the 
help  of  elaborate  diagrams. 

The  finished  and  perfect  coins  are  put  up  in  bagi 
of  a  given  weight,  ready  for  the  final  process  of  pyx¬ 
ing.  This  consists  in  subjecting  a  couple  of  coim 
taken  at  random  from  each  bag  to  a  further  testing 
by  weight  and  assay.  Now  and  then  the  greater 
“Trial  of  the  Pyx”  is  held,  at  which  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  presides, 
with  members  of  the  Privy  Council  as  assessors,  and  a 
jury  chosen  from  the  Goldsmiths’  Company.  The 
coins  are  first  tried  by  weight,  and  are  then  melted 
into  a  bar,  from  which  the  assay  trials  are  taken.  A 
fiivorable  verdict  proves  that  the  officers  of  the  Mint 
have  done  their  duty,  and  gives  a  public  attestation 
of  the  standard  purity  of  the  coins. 

We  may  add  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  diet 
used  at  the  Mint,  the  die-room  being  generally  the 
last  which  visitors  are  shown  over.  The  original  die, 
in  hard  steel,  as  engraved  by  Mr.  W'yon,  is  never 
used  in  the  coining-press.  A  copy  in  relief  is  taken 
of  it  in  soft  steel  by  means  of  pressure.  This  is  hard¬ 
ened  by  some  undivulged  process,  and  servos  in  turn 
as  the  matrix  for  the  actual  die  (in  intaglio)  to  be 
employed.  The  wear  and  tear  is  so  great  that  a  die 
seldom  lasts  above  one  day,  and  sometimes  breaks 
under  the  first  stroke. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  leam  the  total  number  of 
coins  struck  at  the  Mint  during  last  year,  1864. 

Sovereigns .  8,656,3S1 


Half-sovereigns .  1,758,490 

Florins . 1,861,200 

Shillings . 4,618,360 

Sixpences .  4,253,012 

Bronze  money .  8,440,640 


In  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  sovcrcigu 
coined  has  been  52,696,355. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  half-crown  nor  four- 
penny-pieces  were  struck.  Their  issue  has  been  dis¬ 
continued  for  the  last  ten  years  or  more,  probably 
because  they  would  prove  to  be  an  inconvenient 
fraction  of  the  pound  in  case  of  a  decimal  system  of 
coinage  being  adopted.  No  five-shilling  pieces  have 
been  coined  for  many  years,  probably  on  account  of 
.their  size.  Yet  Mr.  Wyon’s  Victoria  crown-piece 
was  perhaps  the  handsomest  coin  ever  produced  in 
England.  It  was  found,  however,  besides  being  very 
large,  to  be  too  expensively  elaborate  for  practical 
issue.* 


WILLIAM  COWPERt 
Lives  of  Cowper  abound.  Some  of  these,  as  fcr 
instance,  the  biographies  written  by  Taylor,  Meme^ 
Greatheed,  and  Seeley  were  produced  for  a  sectari¬ 
an  purpose,  and  have  no  literary  pretensions.  Of 
those  written  with  a  wider  aim,  William  Ilayley, 
once  recognized  as  a  poet,  but  now  known  only  « 
the  friend  of  Cowper,  wrote,  perhaps,  the  wont, 
unless,  indeed,  the  revision  of  that  life  by  Grim- 

*  It  is  almost  impossible  to  specify  all  the  sources  from  which  tla 
different  statements  made  in  this  paper  have  been  collected.  Is 
eveiy  case  where  personal  observation  or  knowledge  has  been  inisl’ 
flclent  the  best  authorities  have  been  made  use  of. 

t  The  Poetical  Works  of  WiLUAX  Cowria.  With  Notes  and  s 
Memoir,  by  Joan  Bacca. 
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lhawc,  with  its  pious  platitudes  and  dreary  imbecil¬ 
ity,  be  not  entitled  to  unenviable  precedence.  The 
best  is  by  Southey.  His  edition  of  the  works  re¬ 
tains  its  place  as  the  most  complete  hitherto  pub¬ 
lished.  When  the  announcement  of  this  edition 
sppeared,  Mr.  Grimshawe  was  brought  forward  by 
the  party  opposed  to  Southey’s  theolo^cal  views,  as 
“the  only  living  man  who  could  do  justice  to  the 
life  of  Cowjier.”  They  had  in  their  possession  the 
copyright  of  the  two  volumes  of  “  Private  Corre¬ 
spondence”  which  had  been  edited  twelve  years 
previously  by  Dr.  J.  Johnson,  and  hurried  out  their 
work  belbre  the  engravings  for  it  were  ready,  as¬ 
serting  it  to  be,  on  the  ground  of  this  correspond¬ 
ence,  the  only  complete  edition.  Southey’s  edition 
meanwhile  was  advancing  steadily,  but  not  hastily, 
to  completion.  The  publication  of  Grimshawe’s 
Cowper  compelled  him  to  alter  the  plan  of  his  work. 
His  publishers  had  been  in  treaty  lor  the  “  Private 
Correspondence,”  and  he  had  intended  to  publish 
the  whole  of  it,  inserting  in  the  life  only  such  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  letters  as  might  be  spun  into  the 
thread  of  the  narration.  Being  frustrated  in  this 
design,  he  was  compelled,  he  Udls  as,  to  work  more 
in  mosaic,  making  such  use  of  Dr.  J.  Johnson’s  col¬ 
lection,  as  he  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  make, 
and  bringing  into  his  narrative  the  whole  of  the  in¬ 
formation  contained  therein.  On  the  other  hand, 
Southey,  Ix'sides  the  immense  advantages  he  pos- 
Kssed  over  his  rival  in  literary  aptitude  for  the  task, 
received  the  friendly  co-operation  of  Cowper’s  rela¬ 
tives,  anil  of  the  descendants  of  Cowper’s  friends, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  give  a  variety  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  to  publish  many  interesting  letters,  which 
could  not  be  made  use  of  in  Grimshawe’s  edition. 
Time  is  the  frequent  adjuster  of  these  quarrels  be¬ 
tween  publishers  and  between  authors.  The  edition 
published  “  surreptitiously  ”  was  assigned  to  the 
lumber  shelves  of  libraries,  while  Southey’s  held  its 
place  as  the  best  issued.  It  contains  in  its  present 
shape  the  correspondence  which  gave  rise  to  the 
contention. 

The  edition  of  Cowper’s  Poetical  Works,  edited 
by  Jlr.  John  Bruce,  is  substantially  ajeprint  of  the 
Aldine.  But  a  new  memoir  has  lieen  prefixed,  and 
“the  editor  has  taken  pains  on  two  points;  the  one, 
to  approach  to  a  settlement  of  the  text  by  a  colla¬ 
tion  of  all  doubtful  p.^jisages,  with  the  editions  pub- 
I'ahed  in  Cowper’s  lifetime,  and  with  the  chief  of 
those  which  have  appeared  more  recently;  the 
other  point  has  been  to  add  brief  illustrative  notes 
on  passages  which  contain  allusions  to  persons  or 
circumstances  which  have  faded  out  of  general 
knowledge.”  This  design  has  been  admirably  ex¬ 
ecuted.  The  explanatory  notes,  brief  as  such  notes 
ihould  be,  elucidate  the  text  without  bunlening  it, 
and  on  the  score  of  textual  accuracy  this  is  the  wst 
edition  of  Cowper’s  poems  that  has  yet  appeared. 
The  memoir  occupies  about  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty  pages  of  the  first  volume,  and  is  marked  by 
good  taste  and  feeling.  Much  matter  is  skilfully 
compressed  into  a  small  compass,  and  nothing  su¬ 
perfluous  finds  admission.  Mr.  Bruce  remarks  that 
our  knowledge  of  facts  relating  to  Cowper  is  cumu¬ 
lative,  and  several  are  here  recorded  which  the  read¬ 
er  will  not  meet  with  elsewhere.  He  adds  that  he 
» in  possession  of  “  various  letters  and  papers  con¬ 
nected  with  the  poet  which  have  never  yet  seen  the 
light,”  and  that  he  has  in  hand  “  a  larger  biography, 
»tiich  will  erelong  be  published  separately.”  In 
the  memoir,  therefore,  Mr.  Bruce  has  given  us  a 
nmplc  of  what  he  intends  to  produce  on  a  larger 


scale.  It  is  sufficient  to  make  us  look  forward  with 
interest  to  the  promised  publication,  which  will 
robably  throw  light  upon  some  points  in  Cowper’s 
iography  that  have  b^n  hitherto  obscure. 

It  has  been  said  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
but  slight  demand  for  the  works  of  Cowper,  and 
that,  although  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  him  as 
one  of  our  most  popular  poets,  he  is  seldom  read  and 
little  appreciated.  The  appearance  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  edition  of  the  poetical  works,  and  the  promise  of 
another  memoir  and  another  edition  to  appear  in 
Mr.  Macmillan’s  “  Golden  Treasury  Series,”  seem  to 
belie  this  statement,  which  I  woulil  fain  hope  is  un¬ 
true,  not  lor  Cowjier’s  sake,  since  his  position  in  our 
literature  is  secure,  but  for  the  sake  of  readers  who 
are  unable  to  enjov  the  sound  English  food  he  pro¬ 
vides  for  them,  'fhis  sensitive,  diffident,  melancholy 
recluse  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  fascinating 
every  one  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact. 
Mrs.  Unwin  devoted  her  life  to  him ;  and  her  son, 
so  long  as  he  was  spared,  was  almost  equally  de¬ 
voted.  Cowper’s  cousin.  Lady  Hesketh,  watched 
over  him  with  sisterly  affection ;  and  her  sister, 
Theoilora,  his  first  and  only  love,  remained  a  spin¬ 
ster  for  his  sake.  John  Newton,  who,  with  his  bluff, 
healthy,  sailor-like  n.aturc,  differed  from  the  poet,  as 
a  well-developed  muscular  Christian  differs  from  a 
hypochondriacal  invalid,  wrote  of  Cowper  and  acted 
towards  him  with  sincerest  affection.  He  says  that 
during  seven  years  they  were  “  seldom  seven  succes¬ 
sive  working  hours  separated.”  Then  there  was 
Joseph  Hill, — 

“  An  honest  man,  close  buttoned  to  the  chin, 
Broadcloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within,” 

to  whom  Cowper’s  conduct  must  have  been  an  enig¬ 
ma,  but  who,  although  their  paths  in  life  utterly 
diverged,  remained  true  to  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
and  proved  it  through  a  long  course  of  years  by 
loving  and  laborious  services.  Tliere  was  also  the 
sentimental  Ilayley,  who  loved  him  truly  after  his 
fashion,  and  declared  that  he  had  found  in  Cowper 
“  a  congenial  poetical  spirit,”  and  “  one  of  the  most 
interesting  creatures  in  the  world.”  Nor  was  he 
satisfied  to  testify  his  friendship  by  mere  words ; 
but  endeavored,  through  his  influence  with  Thur- 
low,  to  procure  a  pension  for  the  poet,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  gained  his  end.  Tlien,  too,  there  was  the 
Rev.  William  Bull,  the  dissenting  minister  at  Olney, 
“  a  man,”  s.ays  Cowper,  “  of  letters  and  of  genius, 
who  can  be  lively  without  levity,  and  pensive  with¬ 
out  dejection ;  but,”  he  adds,  “  he  smokes  tobacco, 
—  notUng  is  perfect !  — 

‘Nihil  est  ah  omni. 

Parte  beatum.’  ” 

And  in  the  enumeration  of  Cowper’s  friends  we 
must  not  omit  the  Tlirockmortons,  or  Rose,  or  Ba- 
got,  or  Johnson,  —  his  “dearest  Johnny,”  —  or  the 
lively,  witty,  versatile  Lady  Austen,  who  probably 
quarrelled  with  Mrs.  Unwin  out  of  pure  afiection 
for  the  poet. 

The  man  who  thus  won  all  hearts  to  him,  while 
living,  possesses  still  the  love  and  admiration  of  his 
countrymen.  The  village  of  Olney,  dismal  and 
damp  now  as  when  the  poet  lived  there,  is  a  shrine 
for  poetrj'-loving  pilgrims,  and  the  figure  of  Cowper, 
with  his  cap  on  in  the  garden-house,  is  as  familiar 
as  any  portrait  in  our  literature.  • 


•  Of  thli  Ksidra-honw,  or  “  boadoir,”  u  Cowper  loved  belt  to 
call  it,  he  wrote  af  followi  to  Lady  Ileiketh,  on  a  lovely  May  morn¬ 
ing  eighty  yean  ago ;  “  I  long  to  ihow  yaa  my  workshop,  and  to  lee 
you  ilttiug  on  the  opposite  aide  of  my  table.  We  shall  be  as  dose 


I 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


In  thia  the  dullest  and  most  unhealthy  of  rural  | 
retreats,  “  in  the  summer  adorned  only  witli  blue 
willows,  and  in  the  winter  covered  with  a  flood,”  he 
spent  the  lon^r  portion  of  his  existence.  The  direst 
of  human  calaiuities  had  fallen  upon  him,  but  when 
the  “  madness-cloud  ”  was  partially  withdrawn,  he 
passed  a  tranquil,  almost  a  happy  life,  watched  over 
by  tlic  tender  care  of  Mary  Unwin,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  cousinly  affection  of  Lady  lleskcth,  and  the 
lively  conversation  of  the  “  too  brilliant  ”  Lady 
AusUm.  Surrounded  by  his  hares,  and  dogs,  and 
birds,  now  working  in  his  greenhouse  or  garden, 
now  winding  silk  for  the  ladies,  or  playing  with 
them  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock  ;  now  making 
rabbit-hutches,  or  composing  hymns  for  John  New¬ 
ton  ;  now  writing  letters  of  thanks  for  a  supply  of 
fish  (for  Cowper,  as  Southey  remarks,  was  one  of 
the  most  ichthyophagous  of  men),  and  now  reading 
aloud  sermons  or  psalms;  the  quiet  routine  of  the 
poet’s  life  would  have  been  monotonous  and  intol¬ 
erable  had  it  not  been  relieved  by  the  delights  of 
authorship  and  the  pleasure  of  poetic  pains,  lliis 
life,  so  full  of  siidness,  is  also  full  of  interest  I  like 
to  learn  all  the  petty  details  which  made  up  the  sum 
of  Cowper’s  existence ;  how  he  dressed  (and  he  had 
a  fancy  for  looking  smart  and  fashionable),  where 
he  walked,  when  walking  was  practicable  (for  in 
winter  the  roads  were  almost  impassable,  and  Mr. 
Bruce  tells  us  that  the  Rev.  John  Newton  had  some¬ 
times  to  go  to  church  in  pattens),  what  books  he 
read,  and  how  many  lines  of  Homer  he  translated 
before  breakfast.  I  like  also  to  hear  him  tell  in 
cheerful  moments  of  his  resolution  to  work  his  way 
into  notice,  and  how,  despite  his  nervous  diffidence, 
having  an  infinite  share  of  ambition,  he  had  always 
wished  to  gain  distinction.  “  Set  me  down,  there¬ 
fore,”  he  writes,  “  for  an  industrious  rhymer,  for  in 
this  only  way  is  it  possible  for  me,  so  far  as  I  can 
Bee,  cither  to  honor  God,  or  to  serve  men,  or  even 
to  serve  myself.”  Literary  biography,  indeed,  is  al¬ 
ways  fa.scinating;  but  for  the  most  part  we  have  it 
at  second-hand.  Cowper  opens  all  his  heart  in  his 
letters,  anil  writes  there  his  autobiography. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  William  Unwin,  here  print¬ 
ed  for  the  first  time,  and  written  one  year  after  the 
publication  of  “  The  Task,”  he  describes  his  pecu¬ 
niary  resources,  which  were  derived  almost  entirely 
fixmi  the  purses  of  his  relatives.  Sensitive  and  proud 
as  the  poet  was  in  some  respects,  he  appears  at  all 
times  to  have  received  assistance  without  the  least 
Bcruplc  or  shame.  His  origin.al  patrimony,  which 
was  not  large,  he  had  considerably  diminished,  and 
when  living  alone,  after  leaving  l3r.  Cotton’s  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  before  his  residence  with  the  Unwins, 
he  contrived,  he  tells  us,  in  three  months,  “  by  the 
help  of  good  management,  and  a  clear  notion  of 
economical  matters,  to  spend  the  income  of  a  twelve- 
month.”  His  friends  came  to  his  aid,  and  made 
“  certain  annual  payments  on  his  account  into  the 
hands  of  the  ever  kind  and  useful  Hill.”  What 
these  n.ayments  were  we  are  not  told,  but  the  letter 
just  alluded  to  states  that,  in  1786,  his  income  re¬ 
ceived  an  addition  of  a  clear  £  100  per  annum. 
Lord  Cowper,  it  seems,  had  previously  given  £  20, 


packed  at  two  wax  (iRures  in  an  oid-fashioned  picture-frame.  1  am 
writing  in  it  now.  It  ia  the  place  in  which  I  fabricate  ait  mjr  verac 
in  aunimer  time.  The  praas  under  my  windows  is  alt  bespangled 
with  dew-drops,  and  the  bints  are  singing  in  the  apple-trees  among 
the  blossoms.  Never  poet  had  a  more  commodious  oratory  in  which 
to  invoke  liis  muse.”  ”  It  is  a  pleasure,”  says  Mr.  Uruce,  “  to  be 
able  to  state  tliat  this  choice  relic  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  (Mr.  Morris,  of  Ulney)  who  is  fully  alive  to  its  interest  and 
value.” 


and  now  added  £  20  more.  Lady  Hesketh  added 
£  20,  and  also  obtained  £  10  from  another  relative, 
while  from  “  an  anonymous  friend,  who  insists  on  not 
being  known  or  guessed  at,  and  never  shall  by  me, 

I  have  an  annuiU'  of  £  50.”  This  friend,  it  needi 
not  be  said,  was  Theodora,  whose  love  and  tendep 
ness  for  the  jioet  followed  him  into  his  retreat,  and 
had  several  times  been  manifested  by  the  most  | 
graceful  and  feminine  acts  of  kindness.  Mr.  Bruce 
says :  — 

“  Cowper  certainly  submitted  with  very  exem¬ 
plary  patience  to  the  restraints  imposed  upon  him  > 
by  his  anonymous  friend.  That  he  was  ignorant  I 
from  whose  hand  he  received  such  generous  aid  ' 
cannot  be  supposed,  notwithstanding  his  occasion¬ 
ally  writing  of  her  as  if  she  were  a  pei’son  of  the 
male  sex.  Some  little  time  after  this  letter  wai 
written  he  came  very  close  upon  her  track.  He 
received  a  letter  announcing  the  despatch  of  a  I 
writing-ilesk  and  a  pocket-book  as  a  present  for 
himself,  with  a  work-box  (O  amiable  Theodora!) 
for  Mrs.  Unwin.  The  letter  contained  an  allusion 
to  a  poem  of  Cowper’s  entitled  A  Drop  of  Ink. 

‘  The  only  copy,’  he  slily  remarked,  when  relating 
the  circumstance  to  Lady  Hesketh,  ‘  1  ever  gave 
of  that  piece  I  gave  yourself.  It  is  possible,  there¬ 
fore,  that  between  you  and  Anonymous  there  may 
be  some  communication.’  ” 

Of  Theoilora,  who,  despite  her  love  disappoint¬ 
ment,  lived  to  a  great  age,  Mr.  Bruce  tells  us  little. 
She  has  been  dead  forty  years,  and  there  must  be  ! 
people  living  who  remember  her  in  her  old  age.  | 
Doubtless  there  arc  also  additional  facts  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  relative  to  her  earlier  life.  We  may  hope, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Bruce  will  be  able  to  add  some¬ 
thing  to  our  knowledge  in  his  forthcoming  biography, 
since  what  we  know  at  present  is  enough  to  tanta¬ 
lize  us,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy.  AVe  arc  told 
that  she  was  beautiful,  but  there  is  no  portrait 
of  her  extant.  AVe  are  told  also  that  she  ivai 
accomplished ;  and  that  she  was  a  woman  of  good 
sense  and  right  feeling  we  learn  from  other  sourcei 
than  the  poet’s  praise  of  her  eyes,  in  which  he 
reads  “  all  gentleness  and  truth,”  and  where 

“  Soft  complacence  sits  i 

Illumined  with  the  radiant  beams  of  sense.”  | 

Tlio  two  never  met  after  their  youthful  separar 
tion,*  and  it  is  remarkable  how  carefidly  Cowper 
avoids  the  mention  of  her  name  and  the  expression 
of  the  most  ordinary  terms  of  cousinly  affectioa 
Lady  Hesketh  is  his  “  dearest  eoz,”  his  “  most  pre¬ 
cious  cousin,”  but  Theodora,  whose  loving  wishes  for 
his  happiness  were  evinced  in  the  most  practical  and 
thoughtful  way,  receives  no  kindly  word  either  in 
verse  or  prose.  True,  indeed,  whenever  presents 
arrive  he  expresses  his  gratitude  to  “  Anonymous," 

•  With  regard  to  the  breaking  off  of  the  engagement  Mr.  Brtw 
•ays :  ^  Mr.  Ashley  Cowper  hesittitad  but  ultimately 

mined  in  the  nf};ative,  on  the  ground  of  their  near  relationship;  b( 
set  his  face  against  the  marriage  of  cousins.  This  whs  prolmhijr  not  > 
the  only  reason,  if  Indeed  it  were  nut  merely  an  e.xcuse*  The  occi^  ' 
sional  state  of  Cowper^s  mind  mny  well  linve  Hlarmcd  his  uncis 
Hiimseiftoo  frequently  a  prey  to  the  hereditary  melancholy  of  ibi 
family),  whilst  the  waywardness  of  Theodom,  h  waywardness  which 
ultimately  brought  her  into  a  condition  of  craxy  ofidity  very  nearly 
allied  to  madness,  could  have  given  her  father's  an.xiety  no  relief." 
Whore  dlil  &Ir.  Bruce  gain  his  intelligence  witli  regard  to  tbif 
**  waywardness  *•  and  this  *  craxy  oddity  ”  ?  These  statements  its 
new  to  us.  All  that  we  have  hitherto  knoAvn  of  Theodora  speski 
well  both  for  the  state  of  her  intellect  and  her  heart  On  another 
page  Mr.  Bruce  writes  :  Uncle  and  nephew  did  not  quarrel,  bat 
the  fbrmer  insisted  that  Theodora  should  break  off  all  commuoics- 
lion  with  her  lover.  She  obeyed  with  a  firmness  nnd  honesty  rf 
submission  which  speaks  volumes  in  her  favor,  for  it  is  clear  that 
tier  conduct  was  very  far  from  being  the  result  either  of  heartiest* 
ness  or  of  iooonslaocy.**  No  sign  **  Avay  wardoess  **  here. 
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ind  hopes  that  Go<l  may  bless  him;  but  he  never 
tends  a  word  to  Tlieodora  in  her  own  person,  an<l 
rarely  acknowledges  that  he  remembers  her.  Hu 
accepts  her  money  with  complaeenoy,  but  no  sign 
of  tenderness  eseajKis  him  at  the  reeolleetion  of 
his  early  love.  It  is  possible  he  was  afraid  of  the 
lubjcct,  and  yet  it  is  eertain  that  the  separation  of 
the  cousins,  though  it  doubtless  increased  Cowper’s 
constitutional  melancholy,  did  not  cause  the  insani^ 
with  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  attacked.  It 
was  the  despair  of  Goil’s  love,  not  the  loss  of  a 
woman’s,  which  u|)set  Cowper’s  mind  in  the  first 
place,  and  which,  witli  intervals  of  case,  made 
him  more  or  less  a  maniac  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Mr.  Bruce  has  no  faith  whatever  in  the 
once-prevalent  notion  that  Cowper  was  driven  mad 
by  overmuch  religion.  “  llis  madness,”  he  says, 
“was  rather  occasioned  by  want  of  religion  than 
by  excess  of  it ;  and  the  reception  of  definite  views 
of  Christianity,  although  it  did  not  work  his  cure, 
exercised  on  his  first  recovery'  a  very  beneficial 
effect  upon  his  health,  lioth  of  body  and  mind.” 
Cowper  would  no  doubt  have  lost  his  reason  if  the 
trutlis  of  Christianity  had  never  been  presented 
to  him,  and  it  is  clear  that  all  the  happiness  he 
enjoyed  in  lucid  intervals  was  due  to  his  reception 
of  those  truths. 

I  cannot  believe,  however,  as  Mr.  Bruce  appears 
to  believe,  that  the  companionship  of  John  Newton 
was  altogether  desirable  for  a  man  of  Cowper’s  ner¬ 
vous,  sensitive  constitution.  John  Newton  was  an 
honest,  earnest,  affectionate  man,  and  a  good  Chris- 
fian.  lie  was  of  a  robu.st,  independent  nature, 
strong-minded,  dogmatic,  fearless.  Wliat  he  be¬ 
lieved  was  the  truth  and  the  only  form  of  truth ; 
what  he  did  was  what  all  Christian  men  should  do. 
He  was  a  man  with  great  waniith  of  heart,  but 
without  fine  discrimination.  He  knew  but  one  line 
of  right  thinking,  one  mode  of  right  living;  and 
held  tliat  the  slightest  deviation  from  that  line,  or 
that  mode,  was  to  be  utterly  abhorred.  Such  a 
man  could  fight  with  any  foes,  spiritual  or  niort.al ; 
his  zeal,  as  he  liiniself  confesses,  sometimes  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  prudence.  Hard  work  was  a  luxury 
to  him,  and  he  found  sufficient  recreation  in  devo- 
fional  exercises.  An  affectionate  disposition,  and  a 
strong  will,  gave  him  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
poet.  Cow|)er  felt,  perhaps,  that  it  was  well  for  his 
mental  sanity  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  mind 
more  firmly  braced  than  his  own.  So  by  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  his  ghostly  father  he  performed,  as  it  were, 
the  duties  of  a  curate  in  the  parish  of  Olney, — 
visiting  the  sick,  reading  the  Bible,  and  engaging  in 
prayer.  Mr.  Gi'eatheed  observes,  evidently  without 
a  notion  that  Cowper  was  unwise  in  attempting 
such  a  labor,  and  that  the  friends  were  unwise  who 
urged  him  to  it,  that  when  he  expected  to  t.ake  the 
lead  in  social  worship,  his  mind  was  always  greatly 
agitated  for  sonic  hours  preceding;  and  Lady  Hes- 
keth  remarks  thiit  his  health  suffered  from  the  want 
of  proper  exercise,  owing  to  his  anxiety  to  adhere  to 
the  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  Newton. 

Mr.  Bruce  agrees  with  Southey,  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  report  that  Cowper  made  Mrs.  Un¬ 
win  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  that  it  was  broken  off 
owing  to  a  recurrence  of  his  malady.  At  the  same 
time  he  tliinks  it  unfortunate  they  did  not  marry; 
and  speaks  of  the  many  difficulties  which  resulted 
from  the  filso  position  in  which  they  lived.  Mr. 
Bruce  is,  I  think,  the  first  of  the  poet’s  biographers, 
or  of  the  poet’s  admirers,  who  has  discovered  any¬ 
thing  false  in  that  position.  None  of  his  personal 


friends  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  objectionable. 
It  is  certain  Mrs.  Unwin’s  own  son  did  not ;  Lady 
Hesketh,  who  writes  of  them  to  her  sister,  never 
even  hints  a  doubt,  and  has  nothing  to  say  but  what 
is  generous  and  friendly ;  and  John  Newton,  stem 
and  uncompromising  when  truth  reriuired  him  so  to 
be,  regarded  Mary  and  William  as  liis  best  friends. 
Indeed,  Cowper’s  dreadful  malady  and  Mrs.  Un¬ 
win’s  character  and  age  were  sufficient  to  silence 
the  faintest  breath  of  scandal.  Mrs.  Unwin  acted 
throughout  as  Cowper’s  affectionate  companion  and 
most  untiring  nurse.  Had  she  entered  upon  an¬ 
other  relation,  she  would  have  assuredly  lowered 
her  own  dignity  and  made  the  poet  a  laughing¬ 
stock. 
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Professor  Tyxdall  has  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  further  researches  on  invisible  radia¬ 
tion,  or  calorescencc,  as  he  now  tenns  it;  in  other 
words,  the  conversion  of  non-liiminous  rays  into  lu¬ 
minous  ones.  Besides  enlarging  the  limits  of  his 
subject,  he  now  performs  his  experiments  without 
the  risk  that  formerly  attended  them.  The  medium 
which  he  used  last  winter  for  cutting  off  the  light 
rays,  and  allowing  only  the  heat  rays  to  pass,  w.os 
a  solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  But 
this  is  a  very  inflanimablc  fluid,  and  numerous  acci¬ 
dents  have  occurred  with  it  both  in  this  country  and 
on  the  Continent.  The  Professor  now  uses  bichloride 
of  carbon,  which  is  not  dangerous,  and  is  almost  as 
effectual  in  other  particulars  as  the  bisulphide. 

Further  progress  is  making  at  Kew  Observatory 
with  observations  of  the  sun.  The  process  is,  on 
every  clear  day,  to  get  what  are  called  solar  auto- 
graplis;  that  is,  photographs  of  the  great  luminary. 
By  this  means,  a  systematic  record  is  kc])t  up  of 
all  the  visible  changes  that  take  place  on  tlie  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sun,  the  forms  and  motion  of  spots,  varia¬ 
tions  of  brightness,  and  so  forth ;  and  from  thi- 
record,  scientific  observers  have  already  drawn  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun. 
Tlie  (juestion  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  cos- 
niical  science,  and  the  more  the  observations  are 
multiplied,  the  more  probability  is  there  that  the 
right  conclusion  will  be  arrived  at.  Observers  in 
any  part  of  the  country  may  render  good  service  in 
this  investigation  if  they,will  take  solar  observations 
as  oflcn  as  possible  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  com¬ 
municate  them  to  the  Astronomical  i^'icty. 

The  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society  are 
alxiut  to  start  a  scheme  for  the  improved  education 
of  gardeners.  The  ganlen  at  Chiswick,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  competent  man,  is  to  be  the 
school,  and  there  the  young  men  will  take  their 
lessons  in  theoretical  and  practical  ganlening,  and 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  botany  and  other  subjects, 
according  to  their  ability  and  inclination.  Tlie 
scheme  is  a  promising  one;  but  the  learners  must 
not  expect  that  any  number  of  well-jiaid  situations 
will  afterwards  be  open  to  them,  for  as  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  said :  “  Tliere  are  not  more  than  one 
hundred  places  in  England  where  more  than  if 00 
per  annum  is  given  to  first-class  gardeners.  A  Lon¬ 
don  gardener’s  onlinary  wages  rule  from  20.'<.  to  2os. 
per  week ;  and  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  these 
men  in  the  neighborhood  of  London  and  large 
towns;  whereas  a  carpenter  has  3:1, <.,  and  a  brick¬ 
layer  3Cs.  a  week.”  Keeping  this  statement  in 
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riew,  as  a  check  upon  immoderate  expectations,  | 
the  pupils  will  nevertheless  find  that  increase  of 
knowledge  will  bring  them  many  moral  as  well  as 
material  advantages. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bowditeh’s  apparatus  for  improving 
gas-light  is  attracting  attention.  Dr.  Grace  Calvert 
mentioned  it  in  one  of  his  Cantor  lectures  last  ses¬ 
sion  ;  and  it  has  been  tried  with  satisfactory  results 
by  experimentalists  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country. 
Briefly,  the  apparatus  may  be  described  as  a  tight 
metallic  vessel,  containing  oil,  or  naphthalin,  or  what¬ 
ever  hydrocarbon  may  Iw  used.  The  gas  enters  by 
one  opening,  passes  across  the  surface  of  the  licpiid, 
takes  up  its  vapor,  and  escapes  by  another  opening 
to  feed  the  burner.  As  the  flame  is  placed  below 
the  vessel  or  holder,  the  contents  are  vaporized  ; 
hence  the  passing  gas  finds  material  already  pre¬ 
pared  for  enriching  the  light.  The  amount  of  im¬ 
provement  is  remarkable ;  lor,  with  the  addition  of 
about  thirty  grains  only  of  naphthalin  vapor  to  one 
foot  of  gas,  the  light  is  increased  seven  or  eight 
times.  With  oil,  the  result  is  lower,  not  exceeding 
fix)m  four  to  five  times ;  but  even  this  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  gain.  Mr.  Bowditch  has  made  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  at  his  residence  at  Wakefield,  and  among  the 
practical  conclusions  which  he  has  worked  out,  the 
ibllowing  may  be  selected  as  highly  satisfactory ; 
namely,  that  with  his  apparatus,  one  gallon  of  oil 
worth  two  shillings  will  produce  one  thousand  feet 
of  coal-gas  such  as  is  used  in  London,  more  light 
than  would  be  given  by  four  thousand  feet  of  gas ; 
the  cost  being  in  the  one  case  six  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence,  in  the  other  eighteen  shillings. 


pice  of  the  St.  Bernard  was  six  tenths  higher  than 
usual.  A  similar  eflect  was  observed  on  other 
heights  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Alps,  from  which  the  inference  is,  that  the  lowest 
parts  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  Central  Europe,  was  invaded  by  a  stra¬ 
tum  of  cold  air,  which  did  not  reach  to  a  great  ele¬ 
vation.  It  was  as  if  the  cold  air,  gradually  tbrsakjog 
the  summits,  sank  lower  and  lower,  until  at  last,  in 
the  month  of  February,  it  covered  only  the  places 
below  eight  hundred  metres  of  elevation.  This  fact 
exemplifies  in  a  striking  manner  the  advantage  of 
observations  taken  simultaneously  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country.  Had  M.  Plantamour  not  been  able  to 
draw  his  data  from  sixty  differemt  stations,  he  would 
have  failed  to  dbeover  the  limits  of  the  bitterly  cold 
layer  of  air  that  settled  down  upon  his  country. 

Another  interesting  meteorological  fact  is  com¬ 
municated  by  a  resident  at  Malta  in  a  letter  on  the 
cholera.  “  Having  carefully  looked  at  the  the^ 
mometer  during  the  last  three  months,”  he  writes, 
“  I  could  not  perceive  that  the  cholera  was  in  an/ 
way  influenced  by  the  weather,  from  whatever  (lua^ 
ter  the  wind  was  blowing.  Whether  it  came  from 
the  north  or  south,  with  a  damp  sirocco,  or  in  a  fresh 
westerly  breeze,  the  grievous  epidemic  continued  its 
onward  course,  sometimes  advancing  with  the  wind, 
and  then  against  it.  Throughout  the  whole  summer, 
there  have  been  no  clear  and  cloudless  skies,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  heavy'  mist,  which  neither  a  strong 
wind,  burning  sun,  a  full  moon,  thunder,  lightning, 
nor  rain  could  dissipate.” 


Possessors  of  metallic  antiques  will  perhaps  be 
willing  to  pay  attention  to  the  conclusions  of  a  com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  the  Italian  government  to  con¬ 
sider  a  question  of  art.  An  application  was  made 
for  leave  to  take  a  model  in  wax  and  plaster  of  the 
bronze  bas-reliefs  on  the  great  door  of  the  baptistery 
of  St  John  at  Florence,  —  a  work  by  the  famous 
artist  Ghiberti.  The  authorities  fearing  the  eflect 
of  the  moulds  and  pressure  on  the  bronze,  appointed 
a  commission,  as  above  stated,  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  conclusion  they  have  come  to  is,  that 
while  the  modern  way  of  modelling  is  devoid  of  some 
of  the  objections  to  which  the  old  method  was  liable, 
it,  OB  the  other  hand,  is  open  to  objections  of  an- 
o^er  kind.  These  are,  —  a  certain  amount  of  injury 
to  the  fine  lines  occasioned  by  the  pressure,  and  the 
still  more  injurious  result,  namely,  the  removal  of 
the  tint  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  bronze,  and 
imparts  to  it  the  rich  and  peculiar  eflect  so  highly 
nzed  by  artists  and  amateurs.  That  tint,  or  thin 
Im  of  oxide,  is  carried  off  with  the  mould  which  has 
been  in  contact  with  the  surface.  Tliis  conclusion 
has  been,  it  is  said,  confirmed  in  a  very  positive 
manner  by  chemical  science ;  consequently,  the 
owners  of  valuable  bronzes  will  do  well  to  deny 
leave  to  take  models  until  some  perfectly  innocuous 
method  of  modelling  shall  have  l^cn  discovered. 

Professor  Plantamour  of  Geneva  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  paper  On  the  Distribution  of  Temperature 
over  the  Surface  of  Switzerland  during  the  Winter  of 
1863-1864,  which  abounds  in  particulars  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  meteorologists,  fixim  among  which  we  select 
one  which  describes  an  extraordinary  phenomenon. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  temperature  falls 
in  proportion  as  we  ascend  a  height ;  but  in  January 
of  1864,  while  at  Geneva,  the  cold  was  three  de¬ 
grees  lower  than  usual,  the  temperature  at  the  ho»- 
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We  have  known  a  crushing  calamity  impress  the 
outward  character  of  a  man.  We  have  seen  a  sud¬ 
den  change  of  fortune  not  only  darken  the  heart 
and  countenance  with  the  gloom  of  despair,  but 
roughen  the  tone  and  stiffen  the  manner  of  those 
who  bad  seen  happier  and  brighter  days.  Such 
men  ^ar  about  them  the  visible  symbols  of  their 
sufferings.  In  more  senses  than  one  can  they  adopt 
the  language  of  the  Roman  poet:  — 

“  Tempora  mutontur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis.” 

We  regret  to  say  the  journal  of  this  pious  and  gifted 
authoress  has  met  a  similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  her 
translator.  Her  clear  and  beautiful  style  is  not 
reflected,  and  her  happiest  thoughts  are  too  often 
eclipsed  in  the  English  version  now  before  us.  WTiat 
was  elegant,  neat,  and  touching  in  French,  has  be¬ 
come  too  often  awkward,  stiff,  and  even  nonsensical 
in  English.  Though  some  of  the  finest  passages  are 
really  well  rendered,  they  appear  to  bear  unmistaka¬ 
ble  traces  of  another  and  weaker  hand ;  and  we  are 
constrained  to  say  that  this  is,  without  exception, 
the  worst  translation  in  any  language  we  have  ever 
read.  The  fact  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  becauM 
the  original  work  deserves  a  good  translation. 

In  four  hundred  and  sixty  pages  w'e  find  a  hun¬ 
dred  mistranslations  and  maltranslations.  In  the 
same  sentence  we  very  often  have  “  thy  ”  and 
“  your,”  “  thou  ”  and  “  you,”  where  the  singular 
number  only  is  implied  by  the  context.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  venial  when  compared  with  other  va¬ 
garies  of  the  translator,  such  as  the  following,  for 
example :  “  I  looked  at  her  chairs,  her  furniture  all 
deranged  ”  ;  “A  knock  makes  itself  heard  ”  ;  “  Dt- 
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fection  is  a  passion  that  consumes  many  lives”; 
“This  page  is  thee  ” ;  “  To-day  my  whole  soul  turns 
from  the  sky  to  a  tomb,  for  on  it,  sixteen  years  ago, 
my  mother  died  at  midnight,”  &c.  With  reference 
to  the  last  quotation,  we  should  observe  that  the 
translator  tells  us,  in  two  other  passages,  close  to 
this,  that  the  good  lady  “died  in  her  bed,"  —  a 
much  more  appropriate  place,  we  take  it,  than  “  a 
tomb.”  Such  are  a  lew  out  of  many  faults  which 
lead  us  to  .*egret  tliat  such  a  translator  as  this  has 
thus  dared  (to  use  his  own  words)  “  to  write  and 
pour  out  mere  turbidity.” 

(  The  duty  of  a  translator  is  to  transfer  from  one  lan- 
'  guage  to  another  neither  more  nor  less  than  he  finds 
I  ui  the  original ;  and  to  do  this  efficiently  he  should 
understand,  not  only  the  langu.oge  from  which  he 
translates,  but  that  also  into  which  he  translates. 
He  should  regard  himself  as  dealing  with  an  equa¬ 
tion,  and  take  care  that  the  symbols  on  the  one  side 
are  exactly  equivalent  to  the  symbols  on  the  other 
side.  If,  in  addition  to  this  perlect  accuracy,  which 
must  be  the  solid  foundation  of  all  good  translation, 
the  very  style  and  manner  of  the  author  is  embod¬ 
ied  and  represented,  the  more  valuable  and  truthful 
does  the  translation  become.  M.  G.  S.  Trebutien, 

I  the  translator  of  our  authoress,  has  evidently  mis- 
1  taken  his  vocation.  Whatever  he  may  know  of  the 
tongue  of  France,  he  has  everywhere  throughout  this 
volume  given  us  the  strongest  evidence,  under  his  own 
hand  and  seal,  that  he  is  deplorably  ignorant  of  the 
idioms,  and  even  the  grammatical  structure,  of  our 
I  language.  He  has  robbed  this  interesting  lady  of 
I  her  national  and  native  robes,  which  fitted  her  so 
I  well,  and  in  which  she  looked  so  channing  and  so 
I  fiiscinating ;  and  has  introduced  her  to  England  in 
I  garments  of  coarser  texture,  inferior  workmanship, 
j  and  outlandish  fashion. 

I  Mdlle.  de  Guerin  should  have  met  with  a  happier 
fate  on  her  introduction  to  English  readers.  She 
I  was  worthy  of  better  auspices.  If  we  carefully  an¬ 
alyze  her  character  from  her  own  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  the  little  incidents  of  her  daily  life,  as  set  down 
here  before  us,  we  must  come  to  think  well  of  her. 
She  was  a  consistent  and  deyoted  daughter  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  with  nothing  of  the  bigotry  and 
bitter  sectarian  spirit  that  sometimes  inflames  the 
passions  of  Roman  Catholics.  We  doubt  whether 
the  teaching  of  any  Church  could  haye  infused  the 
virus  of  intolerance  and  uncharitableness  into  a 
bosom  so  gentle  and  lovin<j  by  nature. 

Throughout  the  whole  volume  not  a  single  word 
of  bitterness  or  unkindness  escapes  her,  even  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  trials  of  the  most  irritating  charac¬ 
ter.  Her  eyes  ever  rest  upon  the  silver  lining  of 
the  darkest  cloud.  Passionately  fond  of  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  Nature,  her  eye  sees  in  it  only  the 
beauty  and  majesty  of  God ;  the  magic  of  the  moon¬ 
light  and  the  glory  of  the  sun  are  the  delight  of  her 
heart,  “  that  loves  everything  that  comes  down  from 
Heaven.”  In  the  fair  landscape  of  Christmas  snow 
she  hears  the  music  of  another  world,  and  sees  the 
angels  chanting  the  news  of  the  Redeemer’s  birth 
to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem.  The  strength  and 
objects  of  her  attachment  are  at  times  singular.  She 
not  only  “loves  all  who  love  God,  and  fears  not 
those  who  fear  Him,”  but  becomes  indissolubly  at¬ 
tached  to  her  home,  its  rooms,  and  its  furniture,  and 
cannot  bear  even  for  a  day  to  be  absent  fiom  “  the 
dear  old  family  clock,  which  has  struck  all  the  years 
of  her  life.” 

We  are  bound  to  admire  her  unvarying  attach¬ 


ment  to  her  home,  to  her  household  duties,  her  reUg- 
ion,  her  aged  father,  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  village,  and  espiecially  to  that  long-ab¬ 
sent,  dearly-beloved  brother  Maurice,  lor  whom  this 
journal  was  evidently  written.  Yet  wc  are  bound 
to  confess  that  her  strong  point  becomes  a  very 
weakneffi,  when  carried  to  the  extent  described  by 
her  own  language.  She  is  indifferent  to  all  “  exter¬ 
nals,”  to  all  and  everything  beyond  this  magic  circle 
of  her  village  and  her  home ;  “  such  things  are  not 
worth  mentioning,  unless  they  echo  within,  like  the 
knocker  on  the  door.”  Her  passionate  regard  for 
pets,  dogs,  fowls,  and  birds,  occasionally  borders  on 
the  extreme.  Such  attachments,  however,  are  par¬ 
donable,  compared  with  the  extravagance  in  which 
she  foigets  her  God  in  her  confessor,  nay,  even  re¬ 
gards  him  as  a  god.  We  will  quote  her  own  words 
on  the  sad  subject  of  confession :  — 

“  Now,  this  heavenly  friend  I  have  in  M.  Bories  : 
hence  the  tidings  of  his  departure  profoundly  afflict 
me.  I  am  sad  with  a  sadness  which  makes  the  soul 
weep.  I  should  not  say  this  elsewhere ;  it  would  be 
taken  ill,  and,  perhaps,  would  not  be  understood. 
The  world  does  not  know  what  a  confessor  is  to  one : 
the  man  who  is  the  friend  of  the  soul,  its  most  inti¬ 
mate  confidant,  its  physician,  its  master,  its  light ; 
he  who  binds  us  and  looses,  who  gives  us  peace^who 
opens  the  gates  of  heaven ;  to  whom  we  speak  upon 
our  knees,  calling  him,  as  we  do  God,  our  Father ; 
nay,  faith  makes  him  in  very  deed  God  and  Father 
to  us.  When  I  am  at  his  feet,  I  see  in  him  only  Jesus 
listening  to  the  Magdalen,  and  forgiving  her  much 
because  she  has  loved  much.  Confession  is  but  the 
expansion  of  repentance  into  love." 

We  have  in  these  pages  the  outpourings  of  a  soul 
which  drank  deep  at  the  inspiring  fountains  of  Bos- 
siict,  Fenelon,  Pascal,  and  St.  Augustine,  and  we 
listen  to  her  sad  and  soothing  strains,  coming  from 
and  appealing  to  our  common  redeemed  humanity, 
as  “  we  would  listen  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale.” 
Every  page  of  this  journal  testifies  the  deep  devo¬ 
tion  of  her  tender  and  passionate  soul  to  religion 
and  poetry,  and  the  aim  of  her  life  is  thus  marked 
out  by  her  own  adopted  words :  — 

“  They  say  that  life  is  hard  to  bear, 

My  God,  it  is  not  so  to  me; 

Two  angels.  Poetry  and  Prayer, 

Like  sister’s  love,  like  mother’s  care, 

Cradle  and  keep  it  pure  for  thee.’’ 

She  ever  felt  a  “  mysterious  attraction  between 
heaven  and  herself,”  and  “  that  God  wanted  her,” 
and  “  she  wanted  God.”  Her  religion  was  no  mere 
rofession ;  it  was  rich  in  flower  and  fruit,  and  was  a 
lessing  to  all  around  her :  it  was  no  sounding  senti¬ 
ment,  but  a  deep,  absorbing  passion,  filling  her  whole 
soul  and  directing  the  actions  and  energies  of  her 
life  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  gooil  of  man,  in 
humility  and  faith  in  the  merits  and  mediation  of 
her  Saviour.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  such  language 
ns  this  from  a  devout  and  accomplished  Roman 
Catholic  of  the  nineteenth  century :  “  I  could  never 
understand  the  security  of  those  who  have  nothing 
to  depend  upon  in  appearing  before  God  except 
good  conduct  and  human  relations,  as  though  all 
our  duties  were  included  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  this  world.  To  be  a  good  father,  good  son,  good 
citizen,  good  brother,  does  not  suffice  to  make  us 
enter  heaven.  God  requires  other  merits  than  these 
sweet  heart-virtues  fix>m  one  whom  He  designs  to 
crown  with  a  glorious  eternity.” 
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THE  EARL  0’  QUARTERDECK. 

A  NEW  OLD  BALLAD. 

The  wind  it  blew,  and  the  ship  it  flew; 

And  it  was  “  iley  for  hatne ! 

And  lio  for  hainc  I  ”  But  the  skipper  cried, 

“  llaud  her  oot  o’er  the  saut  sea  faem.” 

Then  up  and  spoke  the  king  liinuel’ : 

“  Haud  on  for  Duinferlinc !  ” 

Quo  the  skipper,  “  Ye  ’re  king  upo’  the  land  — 

I  ’in  king  ujk)’  the  brine.” 

And  he  took  tlic  helm  intil  his  hand, 

And  he  steered  the  ship  sac  free ; 

Wi’  the  wind  astam,  lie  crowded  sail. 

And  stood  right  out  to  sea. 

Quo  the  king,  “  There ’s  treason  in  this,  I  vow ; 

'  This  is  something  underhand  ! 

’Bout  ship !  ”  Quo  the  skipper,  “  Yer  grace  forgets 
Ye  are  king  but  o’  the  land !  ” 

And  still  he  lield  to  the  open  sea ; 

And  the  cast  wind  sank  behind ; 

And  tlic  wast  had  a  bitter  word  to  say, 

Wi’  a  white-sea  roarin’  wind. 

And  lie  turned  her  head  into  the  north. 

Said  the  king :  “  Gar  fling  him  o’er.” 

Quo  the  fearless  skipper :  “  It ’s  a’  ye  ’re  worth  I 
Ye  ’ll  ne’er  sec  Scotland  more.” 

The  king  crept  down  the  cabin-stair. 

To  drink  the  glide  French  wine. 

And  up  she  came,  his  daughter  fair. 

And  luikit  ower  the  brine. 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  drivin’  hail, 

To  the  hail  but  and  the  weet; 

Her  snood  it  brak,  and,  as  lang ’s  hersel’. 

Her  hair  dravc  out  i’  the  sleet 

She  turned  her  face  frae  the  drivin’  win’  — 

“  What ’s  that  ahcail  ?  ”  quo  she. 

The  skipper  he  threw  himsel’  frae  the  win’. 

And  he  drove  the  helm  a-lee. 

“  Put  to  yer  hand,  my  lady  fair ! 

Put  to  yer  hand,”  quo’  he ; 

“  Gin  she  dinna  face  the  win’  the  mair. 

It ’s  the  waur  for  you  and  me.” 

For  the  skipper  kenned  that  strength  is  strength. 
Whether  woman’s  or  man’s  at  last 

To  the  tiller  the  lady  she  laid  her  han’. 

And  the  ship  laid  her  cheek  to  the  blast 

For  that  slender  bwly  was  full  o’  soul. 

And  the  will  is  mair  than  shape ; 

As  tlie  skipper  saw  when  they  cleared  the  berg. 
And  he  heard  her  quarter  scrape. 

Quo  the  skipper :  “  Ye  are  a  lady  fair. 

And  a  princess  grand  to  see ; 

But  ye  are  a  woman,  and  a  man  wad  sail 
To  hell  in  yer  company.” 

She  liflit  a  pale  and  a  queenly  face ; 

Her  ecn  flashed,  and  syne  they  swam. 

“  And  what  for  no  to  heaven  ?  ”  she  says. 

And  she  turned  awa’  frae  him. 

But  she  took  na  her  ban’  fi-ac  the  good  ship’s  helm. 
Until  the  day  did  daw ; 

And  the  skipper  he  spak,  but  what  he  Stud 
It  was  said  atween  them  twa. 


And  then  the  good  ship,  she  lay  to,  I 

With  the  land  far  on  the  lee ;  I 

And  up  came  the  king  upo’  the  deck,  !! 

Wi’  wan  face  and  Uuidshot  cc.  jl 

The  skipper  he  louted  to  the  king :  | 

“  Gae  wa’,  gae  wa’,”  said  the  king. 

Said  the  king,  like  a  prince,  I  was  a’  wrong,  ! 
Put  on  this  ruby  ring.”  ! 

And  the  wind  blew  lowne,  and  the  stars  cam  oot,  | 
And  the  ship  turned  to  the  shore ; 

And,  afore  the  sun  was  up  again,  i 

They  saw  Scotland  ance  more.  i 

That  day  Uic  ship  hung  at  the  picr-heid. 

And  the  king  he  stept  on  the  land. 

“  Skipper,  kneel  down,”  the  king  ho  said, 

“  IIoo  daur  ye  afore  me  stand  ?” 

The  skipper  he  louted  on  his  knee. 

The  king  his  blade  he  drew  : 

Said  the  king,  “  How  daured  ye  centre  me  ? 

I ’m  aboard  my  ain  ship  noo. 

“  I  canna  mak  ye  a  king,”  said  he, 

“  For  the  I^ord  alone  can  do  that; 

And  besides  ye  took  it  intil  yer  ain  han’. 

And  crooned  yersel’  sac  pat ! 

“  But  wi’  what  ye  will  I  redeem  my  ring ; 

For  ance  I  am  at  your  beck. 

And  first,  as  ye  loutit  Skipper  o’  Doon, 

Rise  up  Ycrl  o’  Quartcrucck.” 

The  skipper  he  rose  and  looked  at  the  king 
In  his  een  for  all  his  croon  ; 

Said  the  skipper,  “  Here  is  yer  grace’s  ring. 

And  yer  daughter  is  my  boon.” 

The  reid  bludc  sprang  into  the  king’s  face  — 

A  wrathful  man  to  sec : 

“  The  rascal  loon  abuses  our  grace ; 

Gae  hang  him  upon  yon  tree.” 

But  the  skipper  he  sprang  aboard  his  ship. 

And  he  drew  his  biting  blade ; 

And  he  struck  the  chain  that  held  her  fast. 

But  the  iron  was  ower  weel  made. 

And  the  king  he  blew  a  whistle  loud ; 

And  tramp,  tramp,  down  the  pier. 

Cam’  twenty  riders  on  twenty  steeds. 

Clankin’  wi’  spur  and  spear. 

“  He  saved  your  life !  ”  cried  the  lady  fair; 

“  His  life  ye  daurna  spill !  ” 

“  Will  ye  come  atween  me  and  my  hate  ?  ” 

Quo  the  lady,  “  And  that  I  will !  ” 

And  on  cam  the  knights  wi’  spur  and  spear. 

For  they  heard  the  iron  ring. 

“  Gin  ye  care  na  for  yer  father’s  grace, 
blind  ye  that  I  am  the  king.” 

“  I  kneel  to  my  father  for  his  grace. 

Right  lowly  on  my  knee ; 

But  I  stand  and  look  the  king  in  the  face. 

For  the  skipper  is  king  o’  me.” 

She  turned  and  she  sprang  upo’  the  deck. 

And  the  cable  splashed  in  the  sea. 

The  good  ship  spread  her  wings  sae  white. 

And  away  with  the  skipper  goes  she. 

Now  was  not  this  a  king’s  diiughter. 

And  a  brave  lady  beside  ? 

And  a  womiin  with  whom  a  man  might  sail 
Into  the  heaven  wi’  pride  ? 


